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Landgrabs, Lies and Levelers 


As the nationwide housing crisis intensifies, the brave fight against eviction led by the residents of some 
of the nation’s most impoverished communities may be the spark of a new housing movement to come 


by Allison Lum and James Tracy 


“Public housing is the last bastion 
of socialism in the United States.” 


— Bob Dole, on the presidential 
campaign trail, 1996 


ublic housing, homes and rental 


units subsidized by the federal : 


government, was one of the cor- 

nerstones of Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt’s New Deal Program. In 1940, 
President Roosevelt stood in front of 
Atlanta’s Techwood Housing Project, the 
first tract of public housing completed, 
and said, “Within a very short time people 
who never before could get a decent roof 


over their heads will live here in reason- . 


able comfort and healthful, worthwhile 
surroundings.” 

Public housing not only was a strategy 
for providing housing, but stimulating jobs 
as well. The Great Depression had slowed 
the construction industry to a ‘halt. 
Following the Keynesian logic of the New 
Deal, ambitious projects were undertaken 
to stimulate employment. The newly con- 
structed stock initially served as housing 
for workers in the defense industry. Later, 
following World War II, returning service- 
men agitated for additional stock to relieve 
the postwar housing shortage. 

It didn’t take long for the New Deal 
optimism to fade in regards to public 
housing. Anyone who has ever lived in or 
around a public housing development 
would probably agree with the stated aim 
of the federal Housing Opportunities For 
People Everywhere (HOPE VI) program: 
Drastic measures must be taken to 
improve the buildings and uplift the lives 
of the people who live in the often-dilapi- 
dated housing. 

Deteriorating conditions in public 
housing follow the downward spiral of 
gradual disinvestment from low-income 
communities. Even in its finest moments, 
public housing has not been a buffer 
between residents and persistent unem- 
ployment and discrimination. 

HOPE VI provides grant money from 
the U.S. Department of Housing and Urban 
Development (HUD) for local housing 
authorities to demolish and reconstruct 
“distressed” projects. Tenants move out, 
receiving relocation assistance and a 
portable Section 8 voucher to subsidize 
rent in the private market. Their homes are 
demolished and rebuilt; then the tenants 
can return, enjoying a wide range of social 

and economic programs designed to ease 
the transition from welfare-to-work. 

The only problem is that, oftentimes, 
the reconstruction is delayed or aban- 
doned. Nationwide, 23,000 public housing 


This analysis of tenant resistance to 
mass evictions and the loss of public 
housing was excerpted by authors 
Allison Lum and James Tracy from 
their new book, Neighborhood Threats. 


This poster was created by the San Francisco Print Collective, a group of artists from the Mission Cultural Center who print 


and post artwork aimed at creating awareness about the housing crisis and justice issues affecting the community. 


units have been lost. For every 100 homes 

demolished, roughly 40 are rebuilt. 
Atlanta’s Techwood homes. were the 

first to go — demolished in time for the 


1996 Olympics. The Olympic Village, 


occupied part of the former public hous- 
ing development. Visitors to the Olympics 
could walk through a virtual reality exhib- 
it of Techwood, minus the annoying reali- 
ty of displaced tenants. 

HOPE VI is always characterized by 
the following goals: relocation of resi- 
dents, usually to locations outside of the 
city; demolition in whole or in part of 
public housing developments; an attempt 
to deconcentrate and disperse pockets of 
intense poverty; a reduction in the amount 
of low-income units; and mixed-income 
requirements for tenants moving into the 


replacement housing. 


‘ The HOPE VI program was the brain- 
child of Jack Kemp, HUD Secretary under 
President George Bush. Kemp, as a classic 
conservative, believed in minimizing the 
government’s expenditures on housing and 
other social programs. However, he did 
genuinely believe in resident self-manage- 
ment and ability to gain ownership and 
control of their developments. His push to 
get tenants to buy their own homes failed 


HUD-ordered demolition of public housing in San Francisco 
has resulted in boarded-up homes and a dire housing shortage. 


miserably, except in a few cases. 

The 1989 findings of the National 
Commission on Severely Distressed 
Public Housing backed up Kemp’s vision, 
ushering HOPE VI into being. This was 
borrowed cookie-cutter style from Great 


Britain. The destruction of housing under » 
- HOPE VI is a distinctly British export, the - 


brainchild of Margaret Thatcher’s Tory 
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government. Under her stern administra- 
tion, “Reagan In a Dress” supervised the 
demolition of council (public) housing 
and other social services. 

Speaking strictly of the program’s 
effects in San Francisco, it can be consid- 
ered a disaster. While tenants of Hayes 
Valley enjoyed a swift reconstruction, 
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A Secret in the News: The Country’s Permanent Poor 


None of our Western 
European peers of affluent 
nations has sustained a per- 
manent class of the poor like 
the one in the United States. 
Those other countries have 
social policies that prevent it. 


by Ben H. Bagdikian 


t can be the best of times or the worst 
of times, but whether in prosperity or 
recession, there is one constant in the 
United States economy — the richest 
country in the world has maintained a per- 
manent class of Americans who are poor. 
That is not an accident. It is maintained by 
official action as deliberate as Alan 
Greenspan’s protection of the prosperity 


of banks and stock markets. In this case it ~ 


is the scandalous maintenance by new 
laws and regulations, new tax codes, and 
special multibillion tax waivers for 
favored giant corporations. 

Those in this permanent class are not the 
momentarily unemployed. Most of them 
shift jobs. Or are alcoholics, addicts and the 
handicapped. Most of them work. Neither 
are they inevitable as temporarily unlucky 
in a world of global economic change. 

Long before the “new economy” and 
after it, none of our Western European 
peers of affluent nations has sustained a 
permanent class of the poor like one in the 
United States. Those other countries have 
social policies that prevent it. 

When confronted with persistent poverty 
in the world’s richest country, the American 
mainstream print and electronic media 
seem to take as their mandate the biblical. 


words from Matthew, “The poor ye will ” 
have always.” They do this with little con-'* 


cern that poverty in the midst of plenty in 
the world’s richest country is an American 
exception among all advanced societies. 
(The United States is the richest in Gross 
Domestic Product and in per capita income 
is second only to Luxembourg.) 

The news media may protest that they 
do cover the poor. And in one sense, they 
do. But these are typically isolated stories 
about a hard-luck family in a disaster area, 
or a profile of the plucky Midwest down- 
sized manager flipping burgers at 
McDonald’s — sympathetic features but 
depicted as isolated cases. Reported only 
rarely and obscurely is why the United 
States, among all its affluent peer countries, 
retains a poor class year in and year out. 

Given the symbiotic relationship 
between our national politicians and the 
main news media, that media failure has 
consequences. What the main media 
ignore, political leaders know they can 
safely ignore. The needy appear only at 
election time in stereotyped rhetoric and 
campaign photo ops. The empty rhetoric 
without subsequent media follow-up has 
deepened the comfortable assumption 
that, in America, poverty is an unavoid- 
able act of God. 

When a government report documents 
one element in permanent poverty, like the 
1997 HUD document on the unrelenting 
rental housing crisis, it passes out of print 
in one day, not followed up with emphatic 
subsequent stories, which is the process 
that produces political pressures for action. 
Or the mainstream news relates it to the 
“millionaire-market’ housing scene in San 


Ben H. Bagdikian is the author of In the 
Midst of Plenty: The Poor in America (Beacon 
Press, 1963), The Media Monopoly (6th Ed., 
2000), and other books. He also played a key 
role in obtaining and publishing portions of 
The Pentagon Papers. He is the former Dean 
of the Graduate School of Journalism at the 
University of California at Berkeley. 


Families make up a growing percentage of U.S. citizens living in persistent poverty on the streets. This 
woman’s hand-lettered sign says: “Homeless. Don’t use drugs or drink alcohol. Spare some change for rent 
and food. Also have a family to support. Thank you for your help. God bless you and your family.” 
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If the Dow Jones Average dropped steadily for 20 years it would be front page news 
day after day until government took action. That 32 million of our population have 


their housing, food, and clothing 


“¢ndex” drop si 


steadily for more than 30 years is 


worth only an occasional hard-luck story about an individual or statistical frag- 
ments in the back pages of our most influential news organizations. 


Francisco or midtown Manhattan, not the 
same crisis for average families in the sub- 
urbs of Chicago and rural Kansas and thou- 
sands of other cities and towns. 

Permanent poverty may have been 
inexorable in biblical times, when there 
really was inadequate food, inefficient use 
of arable land, rigid class systems, slavery 
and serfdom. But today’s world has 
enough food for everyone, and affluent 
countries like the United States have 
enough rich resources to guarantee their 
populations enough decent food, housing, 
universal health care, jobs and pensions. 
Most of our peer countries do exactly that. 
Only the United States has chosen not to 
rid itself of the permanent poor. 

The United States is unique among the 
world’s advanced industrial societies — 
France, Germany, the United Kingdom, 


for example. It has retained this dubious 


exception for so long — almost half a 
century — that a poverty class in this 
country is now seen as normal, inevitable, 
and, with parallel media unconcern, con- 
sequently invisible. 


WHO ARE “THE AMERICAN POOR” 
AND ARE THEY REALLY POOR? 


Government statistics periodically 
adjust the poverty level in the country to 
reflect changes in the cost of living. In 
1999, for example, a family of three with 
a household income of $13,880 or less 
was classified as living in poverty. Of the 
32 million Americans in poverty, 72 per- 
cent were in families. These include one 
of every five American children. They are 
not poor because they lack Cuisinarts and 
BMWs. They are poor because they lack 
enough food, shelter, and access to other 
elementary living conditions. 

Why do we permit this when our peer 
nations do not? The answers are not mys- 


terious: official housing policies, deliber- 
ate shifting of national wealth to the top 


through destruction of the national pro-— 


gressive income tax, mammoth special 
favors for corporations, and cynical treat- 
ment of the national minimum wage. 

Why do the mainstream news media 
share the blame? A dramatic demonstration 
of media’s guilty involvement occurred 20 
years ago, when, suddenly, as though from 
nowhere, we had homeless families living 
in the streets. For national civic life it was 
the dead canary in the coal mine. We know 


-why the canaries die in the mines: it is a 


warning of methane gas that kills sensitive 
canaries before it kills human beings. The 
dead canary of structural American poverty 
was the sudden appearance of the homeless 
in the early 1980s. 

In the 1980s, the number of poor 
Americans began climbing noticeably. By 
1998-1999, the average poor child was 
further below the poverty line than he or 
she was in 1979. The 1979-1980s change 
tells something crucial. By the mid-1980s, 
seemingly out of nowhere, for the first 
time since the Great Depression, large 
numbers of individuals and families were 
living in the streets. “The homeless,” is a 
social phenomenon usually associated 
with countries like Bangladesh, but has 
now survived as a visible urban fixture in 
this richest of countries. 

Emblematic is the failure of the big 
newspapers and broadcasters to search out 
the source of the new homeless when they 
first appeared in the 1980s. Most often, 
the media refer to the homeless who are 
alcoholics, drug addicted, or mentally ill. 
But we always had alcoholics, addicts and 
the mentally ill before without large num- 
bers of families living in the streets. 
Something radical had changed. 


A hint of what’s changed is that the 
homeless — a minority of the total poor — 
are homeless even though, according to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 64 percent of 
them have jobs, some of them two jobs, but 
they are still poor by government standards. 

No affluent democracy has been able 
to house its low-wage families by depend- 
ing on the private real estate industry. 
Government-subsidized low-cost housing 
has been found indispensable if all are to 
be housed in minimally decent homes and 
apartments. Before 1979, the United 
States subsidized 200,000 such low- 
income units a year. In the early 1980s, in 
the new fervor for shifting everything pos- 
sible to the free market, low-cost housing 
subsidies were cut by 92 percent. That is 
the central reason we suddenly had a per- 
manent beggar class and families living in 
the streets. | 

Few readers or TV news watchers were 
ever told the basic reasons why our home- 
less happened “out of nowhere.” Why the 
media’s strange lack of curiosity? It was 
part of the main media’s gingerly treat- 
ment of basic causes of social ills whose 
remedies might involve an increase in 
taxes. On the contrary, the media general- 
ly celebrate the opposite — whatever 
reduces taxes. Explaining the “dead 
canary” of the suddenly homeless might 
have stimulated renewed appropriations 
for subsidized low-cost housing — taxes 
for the benefit of the most politically pow- 
erless group in the electorate. 

There are other contributing forces to 
persistent homelessness. Earlier it had 
been found that most of the institutional- 
ized mentally ill were improved if they 
were released to local treatment centers in 
their home cities and received counseling 


See A Secret in the News page 19 
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WTO, NAFTA and FTAA are 
a betrayal by subversive legis- 
lators seeking to disarm us 
while giant corporations are 
given an arsenal of weapons 
with which to enslave us. 


NATIVE INTELLIGENCE 
by Jack Forbes 


nder the leadership of powerful 

corporations and privileged 

elites a new assault upon our 

freedom is underway. In the 
past few years we have seen the establish- 
ment of a powerful world economic gov- 
ernment, the World Trade Organization 
(WTO), and the regional North American 
Free Trade Association (NAFTA), both of 
which have illegally amended our constitu- 
tional forms of government. 

By means of WTO and NAFTA, for 
example, our state, local, tribal, provin- 
cial, and national governments have large- 
ly lost the power to protect the health of 
their citizens, the environment, and eco- 
nomic rights of their members, if chal- 
lenged by a corporation or government 
which alleges that it has lost business 
because of any adverse action. For exam- 
ple, California currently faces a legal 
assault by a Canadian corporation under 
NAFTA rules, because California has 


- found the corporation’s product, a gaso- 


line additive, to be dangerous to the 


_ State’s water supply. 


Thus it is that the “separation of pow- 
ers” in the U.S. and other constitutions 
have been amended (illegally, without a 
two-thirds vote in the U.S. Senate, for 
Cra aie ecg iniere cat 
the mass media — owned by giant corpo- 


by Jim Hightower 


irst there was GATT, then 

NAFTA, then WTO... and, now, 

a new acronym of globaloney 

we have to learn about: FTAA. 
The Free Trade Area of the Americas, it’s 
called, but it embodies the same old glob- 
alized greed as the other acronyms. 
FTAA would give corporations even 
more supremacy over workers, farmers, 
our environment, and our democracy than 
they now have under NAFTA, then 
‘| extend that power throughout the hemi- 
sphere, encompassing 35 nations. 

Until April, when thousands of pro- 
testers ripped the lid off the FTAA at a 
meeting of top government officials in 
| Quebec, few of us citizens even knew 
this’ power grab was being planned. 
Neither Bush nor Gore whispered a word 
about it in last year’s election, because 
| their corporate funders wanted to keep it 


resc---- 


bee Subscribe to 


rations — of the full dangers involved. 
Recently, people were able to fight off 
the proposed Multilateral Agreement on 
Investments (MIA), but now the worst 
features of the latter, which would totally 
demolish national sovereignty over eco- 
nomic policy, are being combined with 
the anti-labor, anti-consumer, anti-indige- 
nous features of NAFTA to produce the 
Free Trade Area of the Americas (FTAA), 
an expansion of NAFTA. The expansion 
of NAFTA to all of the American hemi- 
sphere poses a major threat to all workers 
in the United States, Canada, and other rel- 
atively “well-off” societies because many 
jobs will escape to the lowest-wage, and 
most oppressive countries (where workers 


-, perform often behind barbed wire in spe-.- 
cial trade zones). 


“But we must ‘also’stréss that the F TAA 


hush-hush and away from the reach of 
We the People. Likewise, the corporate 
media did nothing to inform the people 
about the FTAA, even though it has been 
in the works since 1994. 


This anti-democratic collusion is why the protesters in Quebec 
were putting their bodies on the line. It’s not about trade, but 
the corporate usurpation of our right to self-government — and 
we all should be protesting that. 


Government trade officials negotiated 
this deal in secret, yet they have not been 
alone behind the closed doors. More than 
500 global corporations had seats on vari- 
ous “trade advisory committees” that met 
regularly with the officials, allowing cor- 
porations to review and rewrite drafts of 
the agreement, shaping it to suit their 
needs. In Argentina, where the final 
drafting session was held, a corporate 


group called American Business Forum 


“not about trade, but the corporate usurpa- 


Art by R. Dondis Ferrera 


will destroy indigenous people’s self-suf- 
ficiency everywhere, as industrial, corpo- 
rate agriculture and its patented biotech- 
nology products and pesticide-heavy pro- 
duction rushes in to force small farmers 
into urban slums by under-pricing their 
products. It is vital that indigenous gov- 
ernments as well as other groups convene 
their own meetings to propose alternatives 
to FTAA. The meetings of FTAA bigwigs 
and their business advisers are not likely 
to include any representatives of tribal 
governments, labor unions, consumer 
groups, or small farmer organizations. 

I believe that the WTO, NAFTA, and 
FTAA are all illegal under international 
law because. the governments which sign 


on to these agreements pretend that the . 
international laws which the same govern-:. 


FTAA: An Acronym for Globalized Greed 


summoned all the trade officials to come 
report to them — and the officials did, 
dutifully trekking over to get the corpo- 
rate executives’ approval! 

Meanwhile, no one else was at the 


negotiating table — not citizens groups, 
unions, enviros, human rights advocates, 
farmers, consumers; not even members of 
Congress were allowed to see the drafts, 
much less alter them. This anti-democratic 
collusion is why the protesters in Quebec. 
were putting their bodies on the line. It’s 


tion of our right to self-government — and 
we all should be protesting that. 
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Street Spirit! | 


! Street Spirit 1s published by the American Friends Service Committee. More than 125 homeless vendors now sell Street | 
I Spirit. Vendors receive 50 papers a day for free, earn income and self-reliance, and educate the community about homeless | 


I issues and social justice. We accept no advertising so as to maintain complete editorial independence. American Friends 
Service Committee pays the entire printing costs of more than $3,000.00 each month to give our vendors a positive alterna- 
i tive to panhandling. Please donate or subscribe to Street Spirit | Help us remain an independent voice for justice! 
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CG Ienclose a donation of 0 $100 1 $50 $25 


Send Donations to: — 
Street Spirit, AFSC 

65 Ninth St. 

San Francisco, CA 94103 
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emocracy 


ments have previously signed into exis- 
tence can be escaped through new agree- 
ments ostensibly focused upon trade, 
investments, and the movement of goods 
and financial instruments alone. But inter- 
national laws focused upon human rights, 
genocide, labor rights, political rights, 
rights of children, etc., are all directly 
applicable to all aspects of trade and 
investment, and must be directly enforce- 
able in all WTO, NAFTA, and FTAA 
bodies. Such is not the case now, which 
makes international laws meaningless. 

We must let our tribal, local, state, 
provincial and national government repre- 
sentatives know that we are not going to 
surrender democratic self-government to an 
international, faceless, unelected, corporate 
bureaucracy. We must question whether the 
unregulated movement of goods, invest- 
ments, etc., is a good thing. 

Certainly, the entire Mad Cow Disease 
episode, and the more recent Hoof and 
Mouth Disease problem, have highlighted 
the dangers of any trading system which 
cannot be regulated, while at the same time 
illustrating the importance of the European 
Economic Community’s resistance to unre- 
stricted trade. Where would the Europeans 
be if they had been forced to accept British 
meat and British livestock regardless of 
health consequences? There would be 
thousands of human deaths and disaster for 
European dairying and stock-raising. 


For any people to give up their ultimate © 


control over their own economic policy, 
over imports, and over investment and 
development is tantamount to national sui- 
cide. In other years, one might have called 
it treason! Now we often re-elect national 
legislators who have gutted our constitu- 
tional rights and exposed us to disastrous 
risks. We have been betrayed by subversive 
legislators seeking to disarm us while giant 
corporate governments are given an arsenal 
of new weapons with which to enslave us. 

The truth is that “FTAA” really means 
“F_-. the Average American!” It will allow 
the countries with the most oppressive, anti- 
labor, corrupt and militarized regimes to 
invade the markets of North America and 
undermine the economies of less repressive 
societies. We must insist that the 
Declaration on the Rights of Indigenous 
Peoples, the Inter-American Agreement on 
Human Rights, and all other international 
human rights agreements be incorporated in 
any new trade legislation. 
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Brown’s gentrification plan 
for UN Plaza includes the 
removal of benches, foun- 
tain, homeless people, and 
Food Not Bombs. 


by Salim McCarron 


hen anarchist activists with 

San Francisco Food Not 

Bombs (FNB) were recent- 

ly arrested it was not simply 
because they were violating a 1988 court 
order banning the free distribution of food 
to the homeless in United Nations Plaza; 
FNB volunteers have routinely distributed 
their free hot veggie soups for many days 
in UN Plaza undisturbed by the Police. 
Rather, the reason for the sudden harass- 
ment and crackdown on the servings were 
for political and economic causes. 

As part of Mayor Willie Brown’s self- 
appointed “vision” for San Francisco, he 
has set out on an agenda of turning dis- 
tricts and neighborhoods into exclusive- 
use zones for the rich and powerful. 
Notably in the Mission District, he sought 
to lure rich dot-com marketing types to 
the ethnically Latino district. Of course, 
this would increase the city’s tax revenue 
and generate an inflationary real estate 
market which the city would also benefit 
from in the form of property taxes. 

One wonders what exactly the mayor 
meant in a meeting with community 
members by noting that “poor” people 
have found new lodgings in the suburbs. 
Perhaps that is the mayor’s wish: to sup- 
plant the working poor in San Francisco 
with rich yuppies from the Valley. 

In the drive to create a new San 
Fraricisco; “Mayor Brown’s latest * step’ is to. 


embark on creating a lavish playground for 
the elites in our society. Down the walk- 


way from Broadway Show Theatres are 
situated the Symphony, the Opera and, 
most importantly, the mayor’s own lavish- 
ly redecorated City Hall, which hosts 
receptions for the well-off and the dot- 
com-latelys. I myself dined at such a fete 
during the boom, while immediately adja- 
cent is the poor, working-class and mostly 
immigrant neighborhood of the 
Tenderloin. 

So what is it that the mayor doesn’t 
like about exiting the Opera to see, just 
beyond his luminous golden dome of S.F. 
City Hall, the squalor of the poor in the 
Tenderloin? Is it the fact that after several 
years as mayor and after spending several 
hundred million dollars on gentrification 
programs, Mayor Brown has yet to 
address directly or in real terms the plight 
of the homeless or poor in San Francisco? 


To Police on Panhandle 
Patrol Blocking Off a 


Food Not Bombs Table 
by Claire J. Baker 


How dare you arrest 

a ladle of soup, a platter of bagels, 
shove them into “stomach”’’ cuffs, 
sentence them to garbage! 


Food’s like sex. You gotta HAVE it 
to feel healthy... 

Life for the forgotten is 

a celebration (however feeble) of 
hanging in against the odds, 
against grim-faced appetite killers. 


Heaven’s a wreath of day-old 
bagels round one’s neck, a cup 
of rice soup running over... 


(Based on a photo in Street Spirit showing 
police repression of S.F. Food Not Bombs) 
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Willie Brown’s Civic Playground 


Homeless people at UN Plaza in San Francisco are under attack. Many wonder why the words of peace by 
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Franklin D. Roosevelt engraved on the wall at UN Plaza don’t lead society to make peace with its homeless people. 


What better way to alleviate such a 
miserable inability to produce real solu- 
tions then sweep it away with the force of 
police and public works trucks. An entire 


neighborhood is written off as a. 


“redesign” for “renewal.” And where bet- 
ter to start on this endeavor to clear the 
poor blight out of the Tenderloin then in 
UN Plaza at Civic Center where the 
homeless and poor gather during the day 


wouldn’t have public support. After the 
Mission fiasco, after spending millions on 


It must have been very easy for the 
mayor’s office to ask Vic Lee of KRON- 
TV to generate consent for Brown’s plan 
by doing an expose on the homeless in 
UN Plaza, and in that expose; highlighting 
each of the areas the mayor wanted to 
change in the plaza, including getting rid 
of the homeless population.. How better to 
do this that to portray the homeless as 


_ criminals and beggars. 


the Embarcadero, people would ask, Why... 


UN Plaza? It is already designed, after all. 
This is where we hold our public rallies; 
this is where we have Fiesta Cinco de 
Mayo. Why would the mayor want to 
change an area recently redesigned at a 
cost of millions? So how was Willie going 
to solve this public relations problem and 
rationalize spending more money to get 
his personal playground in order? 
Enter Willie the social engineer. 


SOCIAL ENGINEER OF CORRUPTION: 


Social engineering is the ancient craft of 
making people think you are doing one 
thing and getting them to help you while 
you are actually using them to get what you 
really want. As a career politician, Willie 
Brown has a Ph.D. in social engineering. 


. in clear view, of, the train-ziding tourists... oi « 


_.. But the: mayor had a, problem, He knew. 
“if he ‘tried to. change - UN Plaza, he. 


om” 
s 


As most people. -are. aware,- in the de 
dle ofthe, night.on April,.28, the, benches ; 


in UN Plaza were torn out by Public 
Works — never mind the workers being 
called in during the middle of their week- 
end — in what appeared to be a hastily 
designed plan to punish the poor, elderly 
and homeless in the plaza. 

The mayor’s office officially presented 
the bench removal as in response to 
KRON’s report that Friday night. 
However, we now know that the benches 
were scheduled to be removed far in 
advance of the KRON report. Let’s take a 
look at what KRON was saying and what 
Mayor Brown had proposed as his person- 
al playground. 

In. documents obtained by the 
Coalition on Homelessness through the 
Freedom of Information Act, we learn 
that the actual plan to redesign UN Plaza 
to the mayor’s liking was first drawn up 
in 1999. The initial plan was rejected by 


Brown as he asked the city planners to 


develop a plan according to his own per- — 


sonal proposals: 
1. Remove the plaza benches. 
2. Remove the plaza fountain. 
3. Install light cannons. 
4. Install a playground. 


Interestingly, the anatomy of the | 


KRON report highlighted each of these 
_ proposals by showing the “social” prob- 


- lems-in-the Plaza: The KRON report .)> 
shows ‘some, drug users smoking crack on — 
the plaza benches, people urinating © 


behind the fountain, a homeless encamp- 
ment, homeless people sleeping in the 
plaza, and children going through the 
plaza with their guardians in proximity to 
drug users and homeless people. 

Is it a coincidence that the KRON 
report would give credence to each of the 
mayor’s proposals for his personal play- 
ground? The news report ignored the facts 
that many of the homeless people there 
have mental health issues, do not have 
access to treatment on demand, have no 
place to bathe, and the only latrine they 
can use does not work — even though we 
taxpayers have already been billed for it. 


REDOING A PLAZA ALREADY DONE 


According to a memorandum dated 
December 27, 2000, from Judi Mosqueda, 
project manager for the Department of 


See Brown’s Civic Playground page 16 


Evil 
by Michael Creedon 


I’m tired 

Of getting a pittance 

For all the work 

I do all day, 

Standing in the sun, 
Sweating in the glare, 
Knowing the rain will come, 
And having no place to go. 


I’m tired 

Of the way you look at me 
As I guzzle the wine 

Of my own sweet blood, 
Underneath an awning, 
Out in front of a deli 

In and out of which people 
Hustle and bustle, 
Looking at me 

As though my misery 

Was evil. 


The Grapes of Wrath 
by Michael Creedon 

Let’s get together 

And stop fighting over little things 
So we can squeak by 

Like in the Dust Bowl. 

Am I a man or a mouse? 


Remember Tom Joad 

In the black and white movie 
Standing up to all the 

Big labor bosses; 

Yeah, that’s it, 

We can fight for what we 
Believe in. 


At least in food 
Shelter and money 

For everyone. 

Aside from that, Free associate! 
Imagine! 

Set your mind free. 
You don’t need a gun. 


NO ONE 
by Claire J. Baker 


No one 

wants to die. Right? 

Not so. 

Would you be dying to live if 

your sole job were pushing 
possessions around 

in a shopping cart? 

Your shelter a dream that 
nightmares every night when 

all the steam vents and alleys 

are sardined with poor souls? 

When the sky looks like 

a pot roast lightly sprinkled 

with salt, garnished with moonlight, 
but you can’t carve off a single 

slice, but you can smell food? 

As poet-philosopher Goethe wrote: 
“May you live every day of your life.” 
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Until the political will exists to 
truly address the problem in a 
coordinated way, we will con- 
tinue to see variations on a 
band-aid approach to helping 
homeless people. 


by Travis Loller 


ik City of San Francisco is 
redesigning their homeless shelter 
system, and you might think this 
was a good thing — an opportunity to 
look at what works and what doesn’t and 
make changes accordingly. Think again. 
The shelter redesign makes some fairly 
minor changes in the existing program, 
but the basic philosophy remains the 
same: Keep the homeless out of sight in 
barely adequate accommodations. 

The idea of redesigning the shelters 
goes back to the days of Proposition E. 
Remember Prop E? It was an initiative 
placed on the March 7, 2000, ballot in San 
Francisco that was based on the idea that 
people who receive welfare are all 
addicts. Rather than receive money which 
they might spend on drugs and alcohol, 
they would have received vouchers which 
they could have used to pay for rent, 
assuming (and this is a big assumption) 
that anyone would have accepted them. 

According to Allison Lum at the 
Coalition, before Prop E went down to an 
ignominious defeat, people from the 


Department of Human Services and the 
-Mayor’s Office on Homelessness -were 


meeting in secret to plan how to imple- 
ment it. The Coalition obtained the min- 
utes to these meetings through a Freedom 


of Information Act request. Two stated: . 


. staff. They asked that the existing rules be 


services they would like to see provided, 


San Francisco’s overcrowded shelter system provides fewer than 2,000 beds for over 14,000 homeless people. 


committee to deal with the shelter redesign 
issue. Members of that subcommittee 
included George Smith of the Mayor’s 
Office on Homelessness and Kate Durham 
of the Department of Human Services as 
well as members of the Coalition. 

At the same time as this was happen- 
ing, the Coalition made an extensive sur- 
vey of homeless people, interviewing 407 
people about how the city could redesign 
the shelter system to better suit their 
needs. Respondents wanted cleaner facili- 
ties with less noise and better trained 


agree to case management can be housed. 
These are the “good” homeless people, 
the people who agree to have their lives 
managed for them by professionals. 

All those who would not agree to case 
management would then be sent to MSC 
South, which is conveniently located out of 
sight in an industrial area. The City wants 
to add 100 men to MSC South, although 
(according to the Coalition) the Fire 
Marshall has not yet approved this change. 


MSC South. If it is not approved, it means 
the loss of 100 shelter spaces. 

Another complaint is that homeless 

women, who make up a relatively’ small 

' percentage of the shelter population, would 

also have‘to be divided-up between those 


enforced fairly and that access to the shel- 
ters be simplified. With respect to what 


they asked for living wage. jobs, medical — 


goat of thisiConinktee were’ to “charge Care; housifiz “and ‘fréannent 99 (eon! <A who actepe ‘case Management’ {MSE~ 
rent in the sheltér system” ‘sind "Peatiee thie or Ia December: 2000; tat the édd oF this ~“North)and those Whoidon’t’ ‘(MSE South). 


visibility of homeless people.” 


After Prop E was defeated, you might © 


think the public servants that formed this 
committeé would have realized that they 
were misguided. The people of San 
Francisco had: demonstrated that they 
wanted compassionate aid for the home- 
less of their city, and one might hope that 
the committee would have followed suit. 
However, they went right on meeting and 
only changed their tactics, not their goals. 
After the Coalition exposed the secret 
meetings, the committee was forced to wear 
a facade of public accountability. In April 
of last year, the Local Homeless 
Coordinating Board, which is the group 
charged with creating a five-year plan for 
dealing with homelessness in San Francisco 
and through which all homeless policy is 
supposed to be approved, created a sub- 


extensive community process, city officials “The ‘Coalition’ is asking’ thé°city to°allow” 
formed another committee to write a 
Request for Proposals, outlining the new 
plan. The Request for Proposals was 
released in February of this year. 
Unfortunately it did a poor job of taking 
into account the community input it had 
received. It better reflects the goal of the 
secret committee to “reduce the visibility of 
homeless people” than the suggestions of 
community organizations and the homeless. 

The chief complaints the Coalition has 
about the plan are outlined in a letter to 
Maggie Donahue of the Department of 
Human Services dated March 16. They 
worry that the plan will aggravate shelter 
overcrowding by turning Multi-Service 
Center North (MSC North), which is 
located in a business district, into a shelter 
where only those homeless people who 


‘own comfort and safety rather than forcing 
those who do not want case management to 
go to MSC South with 200-300 men. 
George Smith, director of the Mayor's 
Office on Homelessness, says that the 
shelter system will not be losing beds with 
the new plan because they will be made 
up elsewhere within the system. “There’s 
one thing that the Coalition is right about 
with respect to MSC North,” he said. “We 
are trying to improve living conditions not 
‘only in the shelter, but in the surrounding 
area. There are things going on around the 
shelter that don’t have anything to do with 
homelessness, like substance abuse.... 
We're planning on going back every few 
months to review the contract [with the 
organization that runs the shelter] and see: 


If it is approved, it means overcrowding at 


homeless women to stay together for their — 


Lydia Gans photo 


what’s working and what’s not.” 

Smith admits that the current system is 
“outdated” and says that when he came to 
the Mayor’s Office on Homelessness two 
years ago it had been functioning in “cri- 
sis mode, without a lot of pre-planning.” 
Regarding the shelter redesign, he agrees 
that there is more to be done, but thinks 
some positive steps have been taken. 

“We’re offering a case-management- 
only facility, which people asked for,” 
Smith said. “We’re going to have 24-hour 
access to the shelters. There have been 
some design changes. We’re offering free 
voice mail, things that can help people.” 

Po he Mayor’s Office on Homelessness 
has an $80 million dollar budget, but no 
clear goals for ending homelessness. 


OW hile. not openly criticizing anyone, 


Smith, bemoans. the. Jack. Of coordination ._ 


4 
1 


‘among city. departments and. says. tihat 5: 


“implementing change and seeing it 
through” is very difficult. : 

Just how big a problem is homelessness 

in San Francisco? According to the 

Coalition, the City reported to the Federal 

Government in August, 1997, that there 


“were an estimated 14,818 homeless people 


in San Francisco on any given night. In 
contrast, there are only about 1,700 shelter 
beds in the city for men, women, children, 
domestic violence victims, and youth. In 
1999, 183 people died homeless in San 
Francisco, the largest number of deaths 
since that information has been recorded. 
Until the political will exists to truly 
address the problem in a coordinated way, 


we will continue to see variations on a - 


band-aid approach to helping the homeless. 


Where Have All the Benches Gone? 


by ug Gomez 


n Sunday morning I went out 
the door of my shelter at 6:30 
a.m. I intended to go to sit on a 


bench in United Nations Plaza © 


and read my Sunday Times while waiting 
for the Quaker services I regularly attend to 
begin at 11:00 am. Sitting on those benches 
and reading my morning paper is a daily 
ritual for me. If I have an extra dollar I also 
like to enjoy coffee with my paper. 

My job (yes, I have a job, and so do 
most homeless people I know) doesn’t start 
until 3:00 p.m. and nothing opens until 
9:00 a.m. I would stay in and sleep late like 
most of you probably do, but I live in a 
shelter. So I occupy a bench at my local 
park, reading my paper and watching the 
sunrise while sipping my coffee. 

The City is offended by that. Channel 4 
is outraged by it. On Saturday the City 
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removed the benches — a removal that had __ especially men of color. Throughout the 


been planned for several months. Channel 


4, I’m told, portrayed the park as an open 


sewer where homeless people sell and use 


drugs flagrantly. I don’t have a television. I 


whole weekend after the removal of the 
benches I observed police stopping black 


men exclusively, for no’apparent reasons, — 
demanding they produce identification 


After the removal of the benches in UN Plaza I observed 
police stopping black men exclusively, for no apparent 
reasons, demanding they produce identification and 


conducting random searches. 


so Ge 


rhea eivew ares fea 


missed the report. I miss the benches too... 


Does the city expect me to believe that 
with literally thousands of police officers 
they are powerless to prevent a few dozen 
criminals from selling and using drugs in 
broad daylight? The crime the city has tar- 
geted here has nothing to do with drugs 
being sold or used. The city wants to 
purge its downtown of poor people and 


and conducting random searches. 

I am tired of being victimized for no bet- 
ter reason than my inability to pay 
$2,300.00 a month rent on my income from 
a $9.00 an hour catering job! Being a man 
of color is not a crime, and should not con- 
stitute “probable cause” nor invite forced 
warrant checks and random searches. 

No one supports urban blight. But in 


sarccermrce armas nar 


this case the city is responsible for. failing 
to enforce existing laws for years, thus cre- 
ating public outrage, and then mounting an 
outright attack on the poor in response. 


If the city is tired of seeing desperately © 


poor people littering the streets of this city, 
I have a fine suggestion: BUILD AFFORD- 
ABLE HOUSING! And instead of punish- 
ing all of us, forcing us off public benches 
and into the streets at dawn, how about the 
innovative solution of curbing crime by 
arresting criminals? What a concept. 
Someone should suggest it to Chief Fred 
Lau and Mayor Willie Brown. 

A coalition of groups and individuals is 
organizing to oppose the city’s racial pro- 
filing and its attack on the poor and public 
space. Persons interested in getting 
involved in fighting this injustice should 
contact Adam Arms at the San Francisco 
Coalition on Homelessness, 468 Turk, San 
Francisco CA 94102. (415) 346-3740. 
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Homeless Protests Force San Jose Mayor’s Hand 


Said Mayor Gonzales to Rev. 
Wagers, “Scott, you can’t keep 
doing this every meeting.” 
Replied CHAM member 
Adrienne Lawton, “Mayor, 
you can’t keep leaving these 
kids out on the street.” 


by Robert Norse 


"“~{ everal months of high-profile 
" protests, marches, and a housing 
# takeover with many arrests forced 
we San Jose Mayor Ron Gonzales to 
arity change his long-standing policy 
of providing no more money for low- 
income housing. The Community 
Homeless Alliance Ministry (CHAM) of 
San Jose won what CHAM member 
Sandy Perry termed “an astounding victo- 
ry” on May 8. 

After repeatedly pleading poverty, 
Mayor Gonzales doubled the Emergency 
Low Income fund by unexpectedly backing 
a proposal at City Council to add $13.8 mil- 
lion in Redevelopment Agency money to 
build units for hundreds of poor and home- 
less families in the next few years. 

CHAM has not been shy about squaring 
off against the San Jose authorities on 
issues of homeless shelter. Standing up for 
civil rights for homeless people, CHAM 
activists went to jail last year for resisting 
sleeping bans and laws that criminalize the 
poor there. A few years ago, CHAM was 
involved in a months-long confrontation 
with the powers that be when city officials 
threatened to close First Christian Church 
for opening its building to homeless fami- 
lies. Though First Christian and CHAM 
weathered the hostile storm from City. Hall, 
the chilling pressure intimidated First 


limits to homeless families from August, 
1999, through late 2000. 

In November, 2000, activist instincts 
and homeless needs prevailed. The parish 
_ hall reopened its doors to homeless people. 
At present, 50-60 people sleep nightly on 


the floor of the church hall. CHAM and 


community pressure also prompted the 
City of San Jose to pump $400,000 into the 
CHAPP (Community Homeless Alliance 
Pilot Project), a program that. developed 
low-income housing to move families off 


A future where K-Marts and 
prisons are indistinguishable 
and taken for granted... 


by Teddy Bakersfield 


ifty years had come and gone since 
FE: was last in New Cuyama, 
California. At the age of sixteen, I 
had been invited to do some exhibition 
diving to help celebrate the founding of 


this remote, high desert town. 
Now it was only a remnant of itself. 


now empty swimming pool still 
remained; the diving board was long 
gone. I knew that the cold, hard winters, 
the high desert winds, the simple neglect 
of a sparsely populated place had all 
taken their toll. Still, it felt good to stand 
where the 16-year-old boy once stood 
and remember that time and that place. 
Then I drove from the high desert to 
the valley below and on to Taft, where I 
played high school football and ran 65 
yards for a touchdown — my longest as a 
high school athlete. However, as I 
approached its outskirts, I was startled by 
the enormity of a grey concrete slab 


A Prison for Fond Memories 


The shell of the motel which housed the - 


Bs 


Christian into making. its. parish hall. off- +; 
~ only Creating several hundred 1 new units). 


‘silence. As I drew closer, though, I began 


Homeless protesters prepare to march from San Jose’s First Christian Church. 


the church floor into livable units. 

In the current campaign for housing, 
advocates went to San Jose City Hall to 
demand that they establish a special cate- 
gory of housing for ELI (Extremely Low 
Income) families — those that make less 
than $26,000 per year. A day before, in a 
“summit meeting” with CHAM Pastor 
Scott Wagers, Gonzales indicated he 
would oppose the proposed $13.8 million 
expansion and that the City Council 
would vote itdown. ma 

But when CHAM and other activists 
appeared at a City Council meeting on May 
8, Mayor Gonzales. abruptly capitulated, 
saying he would increase ELI spending to 
30° percent of the affordable housing | Spend- — 
ings @verthe nek 10 years; this *woutd™ 
impact several thousand. People. (though _ 


Many homeless people (in fact, the 
majority) would remain vulnerable out- 


side. Those on SSI and many others even 


poorer than the Extremely Low Income 
category would still be outside, scram- 
bling for shrinking housing stock as resi- 
dential hotels disappear for gentrification 
development. The current housing short- 
age, Perry estimates, could be up to 
20,000 units, but the protests have led to a 
significant concession by city politicians. 


building surrounded by asphalt and row 
after row of parking spaces, but filled 
with few cars and no sign of life. 

In downtown Taft that day, I also saw 
the closed signs in windows of the board- 
ed-up storefronts... 

Driving up Highway 33 to Avenal, I 
Saw on its outskirts what I took to be 
another concrete slab building evidenc- 
ing yet another K-Mart. For it too was 
surrounded by asphalt, an endless array 
of empty parking space and the same 


to make out the barbed wire and the 
guard turrets and the stillness and the 
loneliness of all the concrete slabs 
thrown up around us everywhere. 

I reflected upon its twin structure 50 
miles back down that valley road and 
asked myself why it is we continually fail 
to see the barbed wire: Why we fail to see 
that which surrounds and imprisons us. 

I have lived most of my life during a 
better time in this country, and am sad- 
dened and fearful of a future where K- 
Marts and prisons are indistinguishable 
and taken for granted. Where, as a home- 
less person recently said to me, “What 
the hell happened?” 


~ What prompted this victory? CHAM, 
the Affordable Housing Network, and 
other civil rights/affordable housing groups 
put together a coalition of 28 organizations 
who signed on to this particular proposal. 
The backers included City commissions 
like the Human Rights Commission and 
Housing Advisory Commission, several 
churches, Central Labor Council, and other 
community groups. 

After several high-profile group arrests 
last year where CHAM activists went to 
jail after being arrested by the dozens at 
City Hall and in the Mayor’s Office to get 
his ear, they tried a different tack. This 
year on January 30th, CHAM came in 


force’ to ask the Mayor for a meeting. He. 
“dgietd: and tte hext day they met and — 
» surrendered. He also agreed to restart the 


Prayed in. the dobby of his office. 


In February, the CHAM ‘coalition 
began a series of rallies in front of some. 


boarded-up houses on Sth Street owned 
by the Redevelopment Agency. The point 
was to dramatize the fact that usable 
homes are being locked away from needy 
families in a city teeming with homeless 
people. In fact, the City’s plan is to build 
a new $329-million City Hall after 
destroying the existing housing there. 

In March, the Coalition’s ranks were 
swelled with students from Santa Clara 


by Claudia Giselle 


I have no coins but bless him. 


I acknowledge his ambition. 


One man comes over and says, 


America! America! 


Encounters with Homeless Men 


An overcast morning, clouds hang low over Oakland. 
A shepherd walking the street in the rain cries, I need help.” 
“Brother” I say to him and dig my pockets inside out. 


Another man hauls a shopping cart filled with a huge bag. 
The sound of cans and bottles rattle as he pushes and pulls the cart. 
We pause at the comer and exchange a nod. 


On a soccer field in Berkeley, two men sit in the bleachers. 
I approach the field and lift my hand to them. 


“Thanks for seeing me. I’ve got to talk to people today.” 

He tells me about Vietnam, old wounds tear from his eyes. 
And explains he let go of everything, even his jacket. 

He tells me, with a whimsical smile, about Berkeley in the ‘60s. 
His memories are vivid. And he laments that he 

“can’t even get hired swinging a hammer.” 

He is a homeless veteran with a burning desire to work. 

I stand up and press my palms together, as does he. 

‘We bow honoring each other's spirit. 


Do not toss our helpless, homeless to the sea. 
These shepherds wander for lives of meaning, 
to contribute, serve and be part of community. 
America! Honor them with dignity. 
America! Grant them an opportunity 

to render and receive with authenticity. 


University, San Jose State, De Anza 
College, and San Jose City College. A 
new militant group, Students for Justice, 
joined in the organizing. 

On April 6, the CHAM coalition struck 
in earnest. Cops, Perry explained, were 
coming by all day asking if the group was 
going to take over the housing. Until the 
very last minute, the activists weren’t sure, 
since there were weather problems, less 
people than they’d hoped and a PG&E 
bankruptcy preempting the media. 

At 5:30 a.m., 40 to 50 people went 
inside a nice home converted in the mid- 
90s from a single-family dweiling to an 
SRO (Single Room Occupancy) building. 


| There were 15 rooms in all, housing fif- 


teen people, in excellent condition with 
wall-to-wall carpeting and running water. 
The activists occupied the building until 
34 were arrested and charged with tres- 
passing. Over 100 supporters outside 
watched and cheered. 

On April 17, the CHAM coalition fol- 
lowed up with a large march from First 
Christian Church down to City Hall into 
the City Council Meeting. The mayor 
gave the crowd of 180 people a few min- 
utes to address the council. A second rally 
on May Ist at City Hall netted 100-150 
people, who again got special time to 
address the City Council. Said Mayor 
Gonzales to Pastor Wagers, “Scott, you 
can’t keep doing this every meeting.” 
Replied CHAM member Adrienne 
Lawton, “Mayor, you can’t keep leaving 


_ these kids out on the street.” 
Gonzales fought till the last to block — 


the expanded ELI housing, saying he was 
building higher-income’ housing to meet 
the needs of teachers, police, and fire- 
fighters. Siphoning the money off into 


poorer families. would prevent these 


improvements. But-on May 8, Gonzales 


CHAPP project, funded at its previous 
level of $400,000 in the June budget. 

Coming up next in San Jose: the cam- 
paign for rent control and a Just Eviction 
Ordinance. ACORN (Association of 
Communities Organized for Reform Now), 
PACT (People Acting in Community 
Together), and the CHAM coalition will 
rally on June 4 at St. Patrick’s Sede with 
a goal of 1000 people. 


Contact CHAM at 408-295-4463 for more 
information. 
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Santa Barbara’s Sleeping Ban Stumbles in the Courts 


New legal strategy challenges police harassment of vehicle dwellers and homeless campers 


by Robert Norse 


anta Barbara, a wealthy seaside 

community of 90,000 located 

about 100 miles north of Los 

Angeles, has a homeless popula- 
tion estimated at 2000; in the county, 
3000 of the 185,000 residents are home- 
less, with 60-120 RVs and cars Se 
folks living in vehicles. 

“In Santa Barbara now and for the 
foreseeable future, affordable housing for 
many poor people is and will be a car. 
And that’s illegal,” says Peter Marin, 
homeless advocate, poet, and writer, who 
has struggled to restore civil rights to peo- 
ple in poverty there for two decades. 

Santa Barbara was in the center of the 
nation’s homeless rights struggle in the 
1980s. Attorney Will Hastings successful- 
ly established the right for homeless peo- 
ple to vote, taking the case all the way to 
the U.S. Supreme Court after Santa 
Barbara’s militant Homeless People’s 
Association blocked Highway 101. The 


City’s Sleeping Ban was suspended for — 


three years following a high-profile home- 
less organizing campaign, protests at 
President’s Reagan’s summer White 
House, and a “Come to Santa Barbara to 
Go to Sleep, Go to Jail” campaign by 
activist Mitch Snyder and _ his 
Washington, D.C.-based Community for 
Creative Non-Violence. 

On August 16, 1997, Linda Archer, a 
_ homeless woman, was found stabbed to 
death with a citation for “illegal sleeping” 
in her hand [see “How Many More Must 
Die?” Street Spirit, October, 1997]. She 


had moved from a safer more visible area 


after police harassment. A year later, 


young activists persuaded the Santa _ 


- Barbara City Council to’ put repeal of its 


Sleeping Ban law on the agenda, but it - 


died in committee. More recently Peter 
Kreuslich, another homeless person, was 
murdered near the. Rescue Mission, dra- 
matizing the perils of sleeping in solitary 
places that happens when homeless peo- 
ple try to avoid sleeping ban tickets. 

In recent years, Santa Barbara has 
largely stopped using the Sleeping Ban, 
which explicitly criminalizes sleeping in 
public (Municipal Code 15.16.085). 
Instead, authorities use the catchall 
“Camping Ban” (15.16.070) and the ban 
on “Recreational Vehicles” in “Unlawful 
Areas” (15.16.080). The Camping Ban 
makes it unlawful for any person to camp 
in any public park, any public street, any 
public parking lot or public area, 
improved or unimproved, and even any 
public beach. The ban on Recreational 
Vehicles makes it unlawful to use any 
vehicle for “sleeping or human habita- 
tion” in any of the areas cited above. 

Last year, reported the Washington 
Post, Santa Barbara city police issued 200 
anti-camping citations and rousted many 
others from their parking spaces. 

In response, Marin drew lawyers and 
activists together to form the Committee 
for Social Justice to diplomatically press 
for legislative change for legal sleeping 
areas. Out of that committee came the 
Legal Project, led by volunteer Glen 
Mowrer, who had been head of the entire 


Public Defender’s office. Mowrer, the top 
man in the Public Defender’s office the 


year before, took on this job for no money 
whatsoever and puts in an estimated 15- 
20 hours per week on it. 


His self-imposed task is to pnallens: : 


infraction charges against the homeless. 


He has taken on each camping ticket on a © 


case-by-case basis. His job is to restore 
justice to infraction law, where the defen- 


dant has no right to a jury trial or a court- . 
appointed lawyer, and through asserting. 
those rights, encourage the - to take - 
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Deputy City Attorney Bill Carroll suggested that those who 
can’t afford to live in Santa Barbara move to cheaper places 


tell them to get off the stree 


like Bakersfield. Replied:Mowrer, “T-guess it’s tempting to” 
t and move somewhere else... But — 


there’s something outrageous about that, too.” 


the legislative steps to end bad laws and 
spare itself and its victims the time, the 
trouble, and the cost. 

As of the end of April, 2001, Mowrer 
had taken 35-40 tickets to court, won all 
but two cases, and was appealing those 
two. Successful in persuading city prosecu- 
tors to drop cases against two dozen folks 
living full-time in their campers before 
they even reached the judge, Mowrer 
explained that most people living in 
‘campers on the street are not transients but 
longtime residents on fixed incomes or 
with low-wage jobs. Buying an old camper 
can be cheaper than two-months rent. 

Mowrer has used a variety of defenses 
to dismiss the $72 tickets, which come 
from city, county, and state authorities. 
Inappropriate use of city law on private 
property, manifest lack of evidence in the 
prosecution case, and failure to meet the 
evidentiary burden of “beyond a reason- 
able doubt” disposed of some of the cases. 

In a few key cases, Mowrer presented 
the necessity defense based on the Tobe 
case out of Santa Ana, which requires 
courts to hear the argument that though 
defendants may be technically guilty, they 
had no adequate alternatives but sleeping 
outdoors, had to respond to a greater evil, 
did not create a greater danger, didn’t cre- 
ate the predicament, had a good faith 
belief the “crime” was necessary, and had 
a belief that was objectively 1 reasonable: 
: iting 


Last August, Commissioners De€aro 
upheld, the-necessity defense inthe case. of 


children had Jost their,subsidized, housing 
when the, building was; sold. She-had. taken. 
“medication for.a:sore,teoth which. made it 
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difficult to drive. Homeless shelters and 
state beaches were full. Deputy City 
Attorney Bill Carroll suggested that those 
who can’t afford to live in Santa Barbara 
move to cheaper places like Bakersfield. 

Replied Mowrer, “I guess it’s tempting 
to tell them to get off the street and move 
somewhere else... But there’s something 
outrageous about that, too.” 

Mowrer notes that at least 80 percent 
of his clients have a specific disability and 
a fixed income of about $750 per month. 
Many are longtime Santa Barbara resi- 
dents, have kids in school, jobs in the 
area, and identify Santa Barbara as their 
home. The recently opened homeless 
shelter operates only between December 
and April and serves only a fraction of 
those forced to live outside. The National 
Guard Armory, a winter option for some 
communities, has been closed in Santa 
Barbara for years. 

The city’s rental vacancy rate is a 
harsh one percent with one-bedroom units 
going for $1100. The City’s 450-500 SRO 
units (single room occupancies) have 
shrunk in the last five years to about 120, 
according to sworn testimony from 
Housing Authority Executive Director 
Robert Pearson. Rent increases by 20 per- 


cent per year. The working homeless, 


reports L.A. Times reporter Veronique de 
Turenne, earn minimum wage staffing the 
city’s restaurants, private homes, and 


“resorts, making $11,000 per year. 


Mowrer’ s victory in the overwhelming 


é majority. of camping cases he’s taken on 
a may have prompted perhaps an unofficial 
Linda -Miller,a, 44-year:0ld, woman; sleep- 
ing in her ‘Winnebago. -after-she.and;her 


police moratorium on sleeping tickets, 


‘and. certainly a significant drop in ticket- 
‘ing. The two cases he has not won, he is 
“appealing. One of these gives boll a sense 
” exposing 


of the typical “camping case,’ 
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the kind of survival issues and institution- 
alized police misconduct at stake. 

Last September, Officer Hove cited 
Julie Cooper and Brian Mobley for violat- 
ing Santa Barbara’s Camping Ban. Officer 
Hove knocked on their legally parked, 
legally registered vehicle at 7:30 a.m. on 
September 30, then, when they didn’t 
respond, began jumping up and down on 
their bumper. In testimony at a prelimi- 
nary hearing, the couple said they were 
having sex and so didn’t hear the officer. 

Later he came back to the vehicle, 
staking it out, and confronted Mobley, 
sticking his food in the camper door, 
entering without permission or warrant, 
and finally giving Mobley a ticket for ille- 
gal camping in a vehicle. 

He next confronted Cooper on the 
street as she returned. In the course of an 
argument, Hove took Cooper down to the 
ground and put her in handcuffs. Hove 
testified he is 6 feet tall and weighs 180 
pounds and that Cooper is 4’9” and 
weighs 90 pounds. Cooper had a seizure 
while being handcuffed. Witnesses say 
Hove refused to loosen the handcuffs and 
they had to pressure the police officer to 
let them get an inhaler to her. 

In arguing the necessity defense, 
Mowrer had to show that no reasonable 
alternatives to sleeping outdoors were open 
to Mobley and Cooper. The homeless shel- 
ter was closed, but the Rescue Mission was 
open. However, had they gone to the 
Rescue Mission, they would have been 
required to separate and listen to religious 
propaganda as a condition of entrance. The 
couple also had a dog which would have 
been left untended in the vehicle. The vehi- 
cle itself, they argued, was more likely to 
be vandalized if no one was there. 

_ Commissioner Talmadge’ s final deci- 


: sion was to find Mobley not guilty, since — 


he worked as a security guard at night 
and, by Talmadge’s reasoning, would 


‘have not been able to use the Rescue 


Mission. Talmadge found Cooper guilty 
since she supposedly could have used the 
Mission. Had Cooper used the Mission 
and exited at 7 a.m., however, she could 
still have been back in the vehicle at 7:30 
a.m. when Hove came upon them. 

Mowrer is appealing the Cooper ver- 
dict. Mowrer estimates the bill for the 
case (including upcoming appeal) at 20- 
30 hours of city attorney time — which, at 
$100 per hour, is a tidy sum. 

Mowrer will argue on appeal that 
Officer Hove made a prejudicial assump- 
tion that anyone who inhabits an RV and 
parks it on the streets of Santa Barbara at 
any time violates the law.:Mowrer also 
will argue that state law preempts the city 
anti-camping law and that the camping 
law is unconstitutional in denying people 
the right to intrastate travel. Moreover, 
requiring the couple to go to a religious 
shelter violates the First Amendment as 
well as their right to privacy. 

A second case on appeal involves 
David Ridley, a street juggler, who 
Commissioner Talmadge concluded 
(without confirming evidence) could rent 
a room in Santa Barbara because he 
makes good money at the peak of the 
summer season (up to $300 per week). 

‘The fact that he makes much less dur- 
ing other months did not persuade her. 
“T’d like to be able to live in Montecito [a 


wealthy suburb],” Talmadge told a 


Camping Ban victim in another case, “but 
I can’t.” In other words, don’t be caught 
living outdoors or in an RV on the streets 
of Santa Barbara unless you can afford its 


rapidly rising housing costs: 


The appeal process may take two 
months, but Mowrer’ Ss steady, methodical, 


See Santa atu a Sleeping F Bee page 16 
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“Tt has been many years since 
Berkeley’s City Council 
Chambers have been overrun 
and completely occupied by 
homeless people standing up 
for their rights.” 


— Berkeley City Councilmember Kriss | 


Worthington, commending activists for work- 
ing to overcome the lodging law. 


by Kaponda, Poor News Network 


he conductor nosed the two- 
toned train of metallic coaches 
beyond the obscure perimeters 
into the lighted berth of the ter- 
minal. I disembarked at the Berkeley sta- 
tion. Ascending the escalator, I watched as 
an image of a set of handcuffs loomed 
large as the words beside it informed the 
rider that whoever lifts a fist during a ver- 
bal dispute with a station agent would go 
to jail. As I went through the turnstile, I 
observed that Berkeley Patrol Car No. 596 
was posted and prepared to enforce any 
allegations of assault by a BART agent. 

I walked two blocks west on Center 
Street to the scene of a live assault that 
was staged at high noon on the front lawn 
of the Berkeley Municipal Court. A coali- 
tion of civil rights organizations had 
launched a full-scale assault on a 
California statute, the lodging law that 
makes it a crime for homeless people to 
sleep outdoors. 

“Ain’t no mistake about it, folks!” said 
Lisa Gray-Garcia as she fired the opening 
salvo of a concerted campaign to repeal 
California Penal. Code. 6474). 


“Challenging the constitutionality of the : 
lodging law is to attempt to actually ~ 


change the situation for poor and home- 
less people across the country. This is 
precedent-setting. If we can make this 
happen, we are going to help poor folks 
who are victims of economic and racial 
cleansing all across this crazy nation.” 

“So, that is what we are here to fight,” 
concluded Gray-Garcia of POOR 
Magazine, under a bright, warm sun that 
lit up the faces of the activists, lawyers, 
elected officials, scores of homeless men 
and women, and Sheriff's deputies with 
incredulous stares on that day of protest. 

Cities across America are using lodging 
laws to declare war on innocent citizens 
who camp beneath the serenity of twilight. 
Over 23,000 homeless people were swept 
into oblivion by Mayor Rudolph ES 
using its infamous statute. 

In California, a law that has been on 
the books since 1872, the lodging law, has 
been revived to force people out of sight. 
According to this statute,'a person is 


guilty of disorderly conduct, a misde- 


meanor, for lodging outside. California 


Penal Codé 647 (j), bans lodging for who-" 


ever “lodges in any building, structure, 
vehicle, or place, whether public or pri- 
vate, without the permission of the owner 
or person entitled to the possession or the 


Poor News Network 


Poor News Network (PNN), a pro- 
ject of POOR Magazine, is dedicated 
to reframing the news and issues 
from low- and no-income communi- 
ties. PNN provides society with a per- 
spective usually not heard in the 
mainstream media. PNN teaches 
investigative journalism, photo-jour- 
nalism, and creative arts to very low- 
income people, with the goal of over- 
coming class and race oppression. 

ce out the PNN website at: 
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Berkeley Upholds the Human Right to Sleep 


A legal challenge and mass protests by homeless activists overcome the state lodging laws 


In cities across California, police use the lodging law to harass homeless people for the “crime” of sleeping. 


control of it.” 

The idea to challenge the old 
California statute was born out of the frus- 
tration of a denizen of Berkeley. Ken 
Moshesh was given a citation for lodging 
outside on October 27, 2000. After three 
months, on January 18, 2001, Moshesh 
was again aroused from his sleep and 
arrested for the 10-27-00 citation that had 
gone to warrant. Moshesh, a former 
University of California at Berkeley pro- 


fessor, spoke to the crowd whose fury was 


ny HO. 


‘expressed by raised fists.’ 


son railroaded through the courts and sent 
to jail,” stated Moshesh, as the gapes of 
Sheriff’s deputies were noticeably con- 
spicuous for the first time. “But this time 
something different is going to happen. 
And the different thing will be that instead 
of [Berkeley police] challenging people 
outside in their cracks and crannies where 
they sleep, because there is no place else 
to sleep, instead of [Berkeley police] chal- 
lenging them while they attempt to hide 
and get their 40 winks, we are going to 
challenge the antiquated 647(j) lodging 
law that gives law enforcement the 
authority to follow us around and declare 
us illegal when, in fact, their administra- 
tive personnel have not been able to deal 
effectively with the problems of home- 
lessness here in Berkeley.” 

As Moshesh concluded he was ane 
by a person with a placard with the words, 
“People are Sleeping in Bushes in the 


‘Richest Nation in the World.” 

The task to which Garcia, Moshesh. 
and the coalition of agencies have com- e 
‘mitted is not only formidable, but, if suc-_ 
“cessful, unprecedented. It entails a chal- 


lenge to invalidate. the lodging law as 
unconstitutional. The. constitutional chal- 
lenge will be lodged in the Berkeley 
Municipal Court by Public Defender 


Gregory Syren. Similar challenges to — 


overturn this statute that is used to crimi- 


nalize homeless people have been lodged 


in the past but were waylaid. 

I asked Pat Wall, executive director of 
the Homeless Action Center in Berkeley, 
what the likelihood of a constitutional chal- 
lenge was at the Municipal Court level. 
She replied, “Since the Public Defender 
has taken the case, it will set a powerful 
precedent for other hc: ess people who 
are cited for 647(j) vioiations and send a 
message to both police and the office of the 
District Attorney that they need to stop 
charging people with that lodging law... 


“This is’ not just another homeless ‘per= 
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Lydia Gans photo 


BOSS Director boona chema (center with microphone) addresses _ Lydia Gans photo 
the rally at the Berkeley Municipal Courthouse in opposition to the lodging laws. 


because it’s unconstitutional.... We think 
the chances of this [overturning the statute] 
happening are very good.” 

Attorney Osha Neumann of Community 
Defense Inc., an organization that advo- 
cates for the civil rights of homeless peo- 
ple, explained that the war will be waged 
on two fronts. Neumann, who also directs 
a Clinic for homeless street youths through 
the Ecumenical Chaplaincy to the 
Homeless, said, “This is a two-pronged 
campaign. We are attempting to repeal 


~ California Penal Code 647(j) in Municipal 


Court ‘and instruct the Berkeley Police 
Department to set low priorities in | its 
enforcement of lodging laws.” 

Just.as Neumann stated, the second 


: campaign — to instruct the Berkeley 


police to make it a low priority to enforce 
lodging laws — was launched on the front 


_ lawn adjacent to the Berkeley Municipal - 
Court before Mayor Shirley Dean and the 


Berkeley City Council on April 17, 2001. 
_ An item was placed on the Berkeley 


City Council consent calendar by City - 


Councilmember Kriss Worthington, who, 
during adolescence, also experienced 
homelessness. The item calls for the City 


_of Berkeley to adopts resolution‘support- 


ing compassionate dreatment ‘of: homeless 
people ‘in Berkeleys(sing the dictionary 
definition of compassion — not Président 
Bush’s definition of compassion). 

As I entered the building for the April 
17th hearing on the Compassionate 
Treatment of Homeless measure, I was 
turned back along with scores of other 
people. When I flashed my press badge, 


the Sheriff’s deputies pointed to the 
crowd atop the second floor that had been 
backed up to outside the hearing room. 
Other reporters were being turned back 
along with me because of the extremely 
large crowd that the Compassionate 
Treatment agenda item had attracted. 
After a couple homeless insurgents dis- 
covered the news agencies I represented, 
they directed me on a course that circum- 
vented the usual path to the Berkeley City 
Council hearing. As I entered the session 
on the second floor, boona cheema, exec- 
utive director of Building Opportunities 
for Self-Sufficiency (BOSS), had just 


begun to testify on behalf of 


Compassionate Treatment. 
» “We are asking for a resolution ite 
includes: homeless families and children 


“and homeless single men in this city as a 


priority — that their rights have to be pro- 
tected,” stated an emotional cheema. 


The Compassionate Treatment resolu-- 
tion makes it a low priority for police to = 


enforce the lodging laws; in essence, 
Berkeley cops will no longer be authorized 


‘to issue citations to people who sleep in 


public. Instead, the police will probably 
have to learn to issue citations to automo- 


-biles that exceed the speed limit or cita- 


tions to people who bully other people. 

I asked Berkeley City Attorney 
Manuela Albuquerque about the conse- 
quences of a successful Compassionate 
Treatment resolution. 

“We have the power as a city to set law 
enforcement priorities and to determine 


See Berkeley Upholds Right to Sleep page 18 
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Leaving Children 


by Jim Hightower 


eorge W. Bush loves children, 
(js poor children. We know 

this because he tells us so in speech 
after speech, and he shows us so by posing 
compassionately with little urchins in 
photo-op after photo-op. “I refuse to leave 
any child behind in America,” he has said 
again and again. But it’s a lie. Don’t read 
his lips... read his budget. 

At a time when 12 million U.S. children 
live in poverty, 11 million have no health- 
care coverage, four million go hungry, 40 
percent are denied access to Head Start, and 
88 percent do not have access to the child- 
care help they need, Bush’s budget does 
nothing to move these kids ahead. Indeed, it 
even whacks our current inadequate public 
investment in poor children, totally elimi- 
nating some programs that have proven 
records of success, and preventing such 
other proven successes as Head Start from 
reaching the millions of three- and four- 
year-olds who are now left behind. 

Yet, instead of funding the growing 
needs of America’s children of poverty, 
Bush blissfully mouths the line that we 
have a “budget surplus” in America. He 
proposes to dole out this “surplus” to his 
fat cat pals. Indeed, a watchdog group 


called the Institute for America’s Future - 


has examined George W’s budget in detail 
and found that, over the next decade, he 
intends to give $555 billion right off the 
top of the federal budget to the wealthiest 
one percent of Americans. 

These are multimullionaires, each haul- 


Art by Matt Wuerker from The Highigner Lowdown 


Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 


ing off more than a million bucks a year in 
personal income. In its report, the Institute 
shows that the half-trillion dollar tax wind- 


fall that Bush wants to hand to them is the - 


money missing from his budget to provide 
health coverage, child care, Head Start, and 
other real needs for the very children he 
otherwise will leave behind. 

There is no “budget surplus” to give 


away when we have a “children’s deficit.” 


To learn more, call the Institute for 
America’s Future: 202-955-5665. 


B ush’ s Green Pose °" — 
; id you see that picture of. Little George 
Bush when he went to Minnesota to tout 
his new energy plan? They posed him in 


front of a pile of wood chips, Here’s a guy who's 
mber than a wood chip, . and his 


What were they | 
were thinking is that maybe they could fool We 
the People about what’s in George’ s energy plan, 
which was written for him by Uncle Dick Cheney 
and his oil-industry pals. 

Cheney had been doing a lot of mouthing off 
about how his energy plan, By God, was gonna be 
about crude, coal, gas, and nukes — the stuff of Real 
Men, not that sissified conservation stuff or those 
gentrified alternative fuels. We’re gonna plunder the 
tundra, he bellowed on national TV, so get out of 
my way or I’ll run over you with my SUV! 

This did not go over well with the viewing pub- 
lic. Even Republicans are not that keen on fossil- 


DET GT OO ET ER 


by Jim Hightower 


ood news! Little George Bush 
(5": appointed a big-time national 

commission to help you. Bad 
news: All 14 members of his hand- 
picked commission want to “help you” 
by giving away hundreds of billions of 
your Social Security doliars to Wall 
Street bankers, allowing them to priva- 
tize our nation’s retirement program. 

Worse news: To pay for the billions 
the bankers will get, Bush and his com- 
missars intend to raise your retirement age 
to 70 or more... and cut your monthly 
Social Security payment. Worst news: 
Their plan puts your retirement nest egg in 
the hands of the same Wall Street genius- 
es who only months ago were telling us 
the stock market would rise forever. 

A watchdog group, Campaign for 
America’s Future, reports that Bush’s 
commission is a totally stacked deck. Co- 
chairing the bunch is Richard Parsons, a 
top exec for media giant AOL/Time 
Warner, where Parsons ran a job scam 
that tried to deny pension benefits to 
employees there. He got caught, was 
sued, and Time Warner had to pay $5.5 
million to compensate the workers he 
tried to short. Now he’s ram-rodding 
Bush’s scheme to short us. 

There also are three former Congress 
critters on board, each of whom favors 
privatizing Social Security, raising our 
retirement age, and cutting benefits. Hey, 
it’s no hair off their butts, since all three 


Gack Social : 


fuel dependency, oil-spills, acid rain, or having a 
nuke plant near their home. The poll numbers 
were tanking, so the White House political opera- 
tives stashed Uncle Dick up in the attic for a while 
and put the much more congenial George on the 

. road to sell the plan. 

ae Instead of posing him in front of a nuclear cool- . 

front of a whole:pile. of them!. _.ing tower or an oil rig, | however, they sought to soft- ]. 
nking? Well, one thing they _ en the image with a series of on-the-road photo ops, [| 
picturing George at the wood-fueled power plant in 

Minnesota and at other alternative-fuel sites, while 

having him mouth the words “conservation,” “alter- 

and “balanced energy policy” over and 
over again. This gimmick worked, at least as far as 
the media is concerned. The big newspaper and 
television networks dutifully parroted the White 
House press releases with headlines like, “Bush 

Balances Drilling With Conservation.” 

Don’t read Bush’s lips, read his budget! There 
the truth is told — the budgets for alternative fuels 
and conservation programs are slashed, while 
nukes and fossil fuels get billions more. 


natives,” 


Jim Hightower’s 
Daily Pops of 
POPULISM 


have the Cadillac congressional pensions 
that’ll pay them millions in retirement, so 
they don’t even need Social Security. 

Four other commissioners came 
straight from the Wall Street world that 
will pocket the Social Security cash that 
will flow from privatization, while anoth- 
er four hail from right-wing think tanks 
that have long proselytized for privatiza- 
tion — and are financed by corporations 
that would profit from it. 

Notice who’s missing? You! The two- 
thirds of Americans who’ll count on 
Social Security for retirement income are 
not represented. But Bush can’t be both- 
ered hearing from you — he’s too busy 
“helping” you. 


Dr. Strangelove’s Drug War Ripping-Off Day Laborers 


by Jim Hightower 


eorge W — the guy who claims to 
(5 President Compassionate, the 
guy who concedes of himself that 
he “may or may not have committed” drug 
crimes of “youthful indiscretion” well into 
his thirties — now is pushing a drug policy 
of squinty-eyed intolerance, inflexibility, 
meanness, and proven stupidity. 
To put the hammer to the policy, 
- President Nasty has chosen John P. Walters 
to be his Drug Czar. Walters is a hard-line, 
-shoot-’em-down, throw-’em-in-jail-and- 
throw-away-the-key drug hawk who 
‘doesn’t want to hear any wimpy talk about 
 people’s constitutional rights or the need 
_ for drug treatment programs. Indeed, in 
Senate testimony, Walter snarled that drug 
rehab is “the latest manifestation of the lib- 
eral’s commitment to a therapeutic state.” 
W’s new czar is a right-wing ideologue 
who’s made a career as a professional 
drug-war hustler, always talking tough at 
the expense of the sick and impoverished 
he so gleefully exploits for his own 
advancement. Walters is the Dr. 


Strangelove of our country’ s absurd drug. 


war — he dismisses anyone who says our 
nation’s prisons are too full; he favors 


longer jail sentences for marijuana users; 


he has declared that there’s too much 


“treatment capacity” in the U.S.; he 


opposes efforts to address the racial dis- 


crepancies in drug enforcement; he wants 


more militarization of the drug war at 


home and abroad; he’d like to see an 
expansion of our government’ $s war in 


Colombia; and he’s been a noisy opponent 


of state initiatives to allow the medical 


use of marijuana. 

Ironically, Walters was a - deputy drug 
czar in Daddy Bush’s administration, 
where he was in charge of reducing the 
supply of narcotics flowing into our coun- 
tty. Remember what a fine ‘success that 
was? Failure and irony, however, bounce 
right off of Bush and Walters, who will 
continue stumbling down the same costly, 
ineffectual drug-war path, blinded by ideol- 
ogy and political opportunism, operating 
on the perverse principle that if brute force 
isn’t working, let’s just use more of it. 


by Jim Hightower 


Whe next time you hear aioe news 
feature gushing about the 23 mil- 


lion new jobs our economy created 


in the past decade, think about Stan 


Malabey in Tucson, Arizona. Mr. 
Malabey has one of those jobs, though his 


is not one of the high-tech wonder jobs we 


hear so much about. He’s one of the hun- 
dreds of thousands of Americans who do 
“day labor.” They scramble down to some 


_ hiring hall way before dawn each morn- 
~ ing, huddling in the dark and hoping to be 


one of the few who’ll be hired at mini- 
mum wage for a few hours that day liter- 
ally to do the heavy lifting for home- 
builders, landscapers, and the like. 

Day laborers like Malabey are mostly 
hired through such corporate chains as 
Labor Ready, one of the largest in the 
country. The Tucson Star reports that 
Labor Ready rounds up the workers 
(many of whom are homeless), hauls them 
in a van to and from the work site, then 
pays them about $5.15 an hour at the end 
of a hard day’s work. Labor Ready reaps a 


tidy profit by charging the contractor for 
each worker it provides, then squeezing 
every dime it can from the workers. 

For example, before they even leave 


the hiring hall, the workers are charged $2 . 


each for a pair of work gloves. The van 
ride costs each of them another three 
bucks. Then, rather than paying in cash, 
Labor Ready gives the workers a compa- 
ny voucher, which they have to redeem at 
the company’s cash machines. The 
machines subtract another $1.50 fee from 
the workers’ pay vouchers. 

As one worker said about the van ride, 
“Three bucks might not sound like a lot of 
money, but it’s a lot of money to me.” And 


Malabey adds: “The work is hard, and you — 


want every little dime you can get.” 

By squeezing those dimes from the 
workers, Labor Ready makes a killing. 
The Star found that $5 million of the cor- 
poration’s $23 million in profits in 1999 
came from those cash machines. To learn 
what you can do to stop these kinds of 
day-labor rip-offs in your town, call the 
Primavera Foundation: 520-882-5383. 
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from page one 


others in Bernal Dwellings and Plaza East 
have had their return hampered by numer- 
ous delays in construction; and allegations 
of financial mismanagement have dogged 
the program repeatedly. It looks as if the 
demolished projects will be eventually. 
replaced, but newer federal: jegislation 
mandates moving in higher- income: resi 
“dents; about two-thirds. of low- income 
units willbe lost. oe ee 


The ae Hiieeisco o Hodege: ‘Authority = 
- (SFHA) has mounted dogged resistance to 
tenant demands large and small. ‘Vernell = 
Guthrie, a resident of Valencia Gardens ~~ 


public housing, ran for president of ‘the 


Residents Council when she and others 


began to fear that the current president 


was rubber-stamping SFHA’s relocation _ 
plan. Guthrie ran on a simple platform of. 5 
one-for-one unit replacement, guaranteed — 


return of tenants, -and sensible. relocation. 


The: Housing Authority declared three _ 
‘elections invalid on- technicalities until 


their preferred candidate won the election. 
More. ominous ‘was the retaliation 

against tenant organizers. at Bernal 

Dwellings projects on Army Street: Malik 


Rahim, a former Black Panther, was hired 


by HUD to organize the exodus of tenants 


from that. development. Rahim became — 


skeptical of the | program, especially when 
learning that the reconstructed develop- 
ment would contain 40 percent less units, 
with even fewer available to those of very 
low incomes. Rahim and. a group of ten- 
ants began to organize against HOPE VI. 
He and friend Jeff Branner were arrested 
while trying to retrieve personal docu- 
ments from the Tenant Association office. 
Soon after, both Branner and Rahim were 
the subjects of a three-part series on 
KTVU Channel 2 alleging that “drug 
lords” had taken over the development 
using tenants’ fears of displacement. 

The broadcast played upon Branner’s 
past drug convictions. At the time of the 
broadcast he was teaching computer skills 
‘to youth as part of a court-supervised pro- 
bation. Channel 2 used the fact that 
Rahim was convicted of shooting at 
police officers during his time with the 
Panthers. The media ignored that this 
occurred during a COINTELPRO-like 
attack by police on the Panther’s New 
Orleans headquarters. 

Rahim and Branner’s charges were 
eventually dropped thanks to the pro-bono 
work of attorney William Kunstler, who 
had served on the legal team of prisoners 
in the Attica uprising. However, the build- 
ings were eventually demolished. In a 
twist of irony, the SFHA rented the vacant 


“Let them Sleep Under The Bridge To The 21st Century.” Protesters carry a 15-foot 
Bill Clinton puppet to expose his failure to end poverty or expand public housing. 


When Bob Dole declared public housing ‘‘the last bastion of 
socialism in the United States,” he was chiding Bill Clinton 
for failing to remove the federal government from the hous- 


ing business fast enough.. It is indicative of the poverty of lib- 


eralism that Clinton did not defend public housing. — 


development to the film crew of the law- 
enforcement television show, Nash 
Bridges. The FBI also staged training ses- 
sions there, practicing maneuvers in case 
of urban uprisings and drug busts. 

In 1996, a small group of residents of 
North Beach public housing in San 
Francisco began to raise questions about 
the fate of their homes, due to be demol- 
ished under HOPE VI. Due to fears about 
displacement, residents invited the San 
Francisco-based Eviction Defense 
Network, which had led a successful cam- 
paign to prevent the evictions of undocu- 
mented residents, to help organize others 
in the development. The residents and 
EDN began a slow process of door-to- 
door organizing. 

After three years, the organizing paid 
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off with a modest victory: an “Exit 
Contract’ containing legally binding guar- 
antees, most significant among them one- 
for-one replacement of all demolished low- 
income units and a limited number of rea- 
sons that could disqualify a tenant from re- 
occupancy. The S.F. Housing Authority’s 
executive director presented the signed 
contract on September 22, 1999, in front of 
the San Francisco Board of Supervisors’ 
Finance and Labor Committee during a 
hearing around the Public Housing Tenant 
Protection Act (PHTPA). 

The victory was a result of collabora- 
tion between tenants, the Eviction 
Defense Center and Fire By Night 
Organizing Committee. Together, they 
educated other tenants about the danger of 
relocating without firm, legally binding 
promises. This led more than 60 percent 
of the tenants to sign pledges not to move 
until the exit contract was delivered with 
real guarantees. By and large, residents 
stood firm, refusing relocation at a time 
when the SFHA needed to begin the 
process to comply with HUD mandates 
Fearing that a protracted battle could 
cause it to lose $23 million in HOPE VI 
money, the SFHA finally relented 

At one point, nearly two-thirds of the 
households displayed trilingual “Sign The 
Contract” placards in their windows. “We 
voted with our butts,” said one North 
Beach tenant. “We refused to move until 
we got what we wanted.” 

The campaign was not a total victory 
A group of tenant leaders had designed a 
feasible plan for tenant cooperative own- 
ership, which the SFHA flatly rejected 
Tenants had also held a high-profile 
demonstration at a cable car turn-around 
in the middle of their development 
Despite a healthy resident turn-out, police 
outnumbered demonstrators two to one 
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ude Mayor Willie Brown, San. 


Francisco was hit by the loss of afford- 
able housing, a new wave of evictions 


anda rising tide of homelessness. 


“I don’t believe that the Housing 
Authority ever gave serious consideration 
to our proposal,” remarked North Beach 


tenant activist Alma Lark. “It was a deal — 


done at the mayor’s office of housing a 


long time ago. The chosen developers get - 


the lion’s share of any lucrative deal 
Mayor Brown has to offer, and help raise 
a lot of his campaign funding.” 

Indeed Bridge Housing, part of a five- 
firm North Beach Partners, immediately 
started trying to dismantle to the Exit 
Contract, saying that it provided minimal 
flexibility. “What they were after was the 


right to eliminate the low-income designa- 


tion of the units if they evicted someone, 
renting the new unit out at market rate,” 
Lark explained. “If our cooperative plan 
had been implemented, we would never 
run our operations like that.” 

The SFHA was insulted that a miniature 
plantation rebellion was underway. Agency 
representatives encouraged tenants to sign 
statements accusing the Eviction Defense 
Network of misleading them as to the 


nature of the protest. Out of 229 families, — 


one person signed. A heated confrontation 
between a tenant and the SFHA representa- 
tive sent the hack running back to his car, 
separated from his petition. 

Racial tensions also flared up as the 
campaign went on. Nearly identical 
rumors about tenant leaders “on the take” 
initially split Chinese and African- 
American tenants. EDN convinced the 
different factions to sit down with each 
other, with adequate translation, to dispel 
any misconceptions the rumors may have 
created. The final exit contract negotiating 
team had Black, Chinese, and White ten- 


ants working well together, thanks in part 


to the conscious effort to confront rumors 
and innuendo 

“The Exit Contract is important so the 
protections remain no matter who is in 
control of The Housing Authority,” said 
Bethola Harper, a member of The North 
Beach Tenant Association 

In San Francisco, and many other parts 
of the country, activists living in public 
housing work in a state of political isola- 
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Due to the loss of public housing and the gentrification of low-income neighbor- 
hoods, San Francisco’s much-touted rainbow comes up missing several shades. 
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tion. SFHA is the city’s largest landlord, 
yet city officials routinely ignore tenant 
opposition and organization. 

The tenant activists of North Beach 
decided to press on with the struggle, 
drafting a Public Housing Tenant 
Protection Act (PHTPA) as a citywide 
ordinance. The PHTPA took the gains of 
North Beach and applied them citywide. 
Introduced to the Board Of Supervisors 
by Board President Tom Ammiano, the 
measure passed the Finance and Labor 
Committee but was sabotaged by 
Supervisor Amos Brown who killed the 
measure by sending it back to committee. 

The experiences of North Beach ten- 
ants prove that in most cases it is better to 
rely on local action than legislative action. 
North Beach tenants correctly pinpointed 
their power — their refusal to move until 
their demands were met. 
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Early on in the HOPE VI process, a 
group of community activists launched an 
organizing campaign to empower tenants 
at the Plaza East public housing develop- 
ments. Located in the Fillmore/Western 
Addition district, Plaza East was home to 
nearly 300 families before its demolition. 

A small group of tenants concerned 
about displacement contacted attorney Van 
Jones in early 1994 about possible legal 
action against HUD and the S.F. Housing 
Authority. Jones, a member of STORM 
(Standing Together Organizing and 
Revolutionary Movement), felt that legal 
remedies were few and that real hope lay 
in the political organization of tenants. 

STORM was a young, anti-capitalist 
group which drew young organizers from a 
variety of points on the political spectrum. 
“Cultural nationalists, Marxists, anar- 
chists...” listed STORM organizer Steve 
Williams. The group had sprung from a 
previous organization, Roots Against War 


(RA 
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), which shad 
galvanizing youth of color in the anti-Gulf 
War and Rodney King protests. 

In many respects, STORM was the 
perfect organization to work alongside the 
largely African-American tenants. The 
core organizers were African-American, 
and although none had lived in the public 
housing development, some had long his- 
tories in the neighborhood. 

Fighting the demolition of public hous- 
ing is always a difficult task. The build- 
ings have suffered for decades from con- 
tinual cuts in public funding, and resi- 
dents’ frustration with crime and safety 
come from a harsh reality. However, the 
notions of “blight” required to secure fed- 
eral funding are frequently exaggerated, 
complete with racial and class stereotypes 
of life in public housing. In fact, in San 
Francisco, the project’s violent crime rate 
in the years preceding receipt of rehabili- 
tation moneys generally decreased and 
decreased dramatically. 

The Housing Authority gave tenants 
many verbal promises of a rebuilt devel- 
opment. They brought in immaculate 
models of townhouses and condominiums 
and suggested the possibility of home- 
ownership for some. 

“We combated the Housing 
Authority’s tactics with basic math,” 
Williams explained. “They were going to 
rebuild one-fourth less apartments, and 
make only a portion of those units avail- 
able to low-income people. This meant 
that a lot of people would simply never 
return to their neighborhood.” 

Williams puts this in the context of the 
bigger picture. “We identified the destruc- 
tion of public housing as an early indicator 
of gentrification in general,” he said. “In 
addition, the increased policing and crimi- 
nalization of the mostly African-American 
community, and the dismantling of welfare 
happening at the same time, have the same 
effects on our communities.” 

STORM sought to build a foothold in 
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Tenants take to the streets against unconscionable evictions. 
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‘We voted with our butts,” said one North Beach ten- 


ant. ‘We refused to move until we got what we want- 


ed.’ Residents stood firm, refusing relocation. Fearing 


that a protracted Battle could cause it to lose $23 mil- 


lion in federal funds, the SFHA finally relented. 


the neighborhood that could defend work- 
ing-class interests on a long-term basis. 
“The basic question is: Whose city is this, 
what kind of city is this going to be? A 
working-class city?” These were the basic 
questions driving STORM’s involvement 
in public housing. 

The STORM organizers built a rapport 
with many families, hosting barbecues 
which doubled as political education 
events. The alliance of STORM and the 
residents was named Fillmore In Struggle 
Together (FIST). Soon the weekly organiz- 
ing meetings went from about 25 people to 
60 people. With this, FIST took action. 

The first actions were disruptions of 
the Planning Commission meetings. The 
Planning Commission, charged with 
approving all demolition and construction 
plans in the city, was a natural target. 
Thanks to the disruptions, the Planning 
Commission agreed to monitor HOPE VI 
with the possibility of requiring one-for- 
one replacement of all units, a law which 
Congress had released local housing 
authorities from. 

Fearful of tenant resistance, the San 
Francisco Housing Authority organized a 
HOPE VI conference at a Unitarian 
Church near Plaza East. The conference 
was successfully disrupted, building a 
sense of optimism amongst tenants. 
“There was also hope among some that 
the mayoral elections were going to bring 
some changes,” said one organizer. 
“When Brown announced his candidacy, 
his liberal credentials, coupled with his 
reliance on the Black community, led 
some to believe that his election would 
translate into reform.” 

FIST was growing, and the City pulled 
out all of the stops to destroy it. Rumors 
and innuendo about “outside agitators” ran 


wild. The STORM organizers were able to 
sidestep this tactic largely by always being 
open about their radical politics, making 
red-baiting more difficult. Slander always 
visited outspoken tenant leaders. What was 
truly destructive was the use of relocation 
assistance or the implied denial of such as 
a tactic to disrupt organizing and pit ten- 
ants against one another. 

Housing Authority Relocation 
Specialist Sharon Hewitt took this one 
step farther. A daughter of public housing, 
Hewitt was described by many as a true 
believer in the potential of HOPE VI to 
transform downtrodden communities. 

Recognizing that STORM was over- 
extended and that key organizers were 
drained from building other organizing 
drives, the organization applied for fund- 
ing from the Vanguard Foundation. The 
Vanguard Foundation was created out of 
many of the social struggles in the 1960s 
in order to provide an infrastructure and 
funding for progressive social-change 
efforts. The initial interview at Vanguard 
offices went well, until Hewitt burst in 
denying that STORM had any authentic 
community links and upholding the City’s 
verbal promises as adequate. Unknown to 
STORM, Hewitt sat on the allocations 
committee for Vanguard. 

The attempt to secure some modest 
funding was necessary to maintain a pres- 
ence in the projects. However, STORM 
made a fatal mistake: they never informed 
their tenant allies that they were applying 
for the funding. This allowed Hewitt and 
other Housing Authority operatives to 
completely undermine STORM’s’ pres- 
ence in Plaza East. 

Faced with waning tenant support and 


internal problems, STORM withdrew 
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from FIST. The demolitions went on as 
planned, albeit behind schedule in 1996. 
Four years later, construction had not 
been initiated and the site remained as 
many other sites of urban removal do: a 
vacant lot of mud. 


AN UNHOLY TRILOGY — 

THE EMPIRE TAKES BACK 
Under President Clinton’s administra- 
tion, Republicans and Democrats colluded 
to dismantle what was left of the social 
welfare system ushered in by the New 
Deal. The rhetoric of welfare reform 
blamed “cultures of poverty” and “con- 


centrations of poverty” for poverty itself. - 


Instead of getting tough on corporate lay- 
offs of thousands of people during peak 
profit-making time, Clinton decided to 
show “tough love” to those most likely to 
be on the receiving end of the big stick of 
structural unemployment. 

Of course, it would be another grave 
stereotype to characterize all public hous- 
ing residents as welfare recipients. 
Tenants in public housing are often some 
of the most employed people — 
employed in some of the most underpaid 
jobs imaginable. However, the median 
income of families laving in public hous- 
ing is $6,500, well below a living wage by 
anyone’s standards. 

In an article titled “Failing, But not 
Fooling, Public Housing Residents,” 
authors Leavitt and Ochs compare the 
similarities between “welfare reform” and 
“public housing reform.” Both take a 
punitive approach to public policy; and 
both make false assumptions of the avail- 
ability of decent-paying jobs and adequate 


job training. During the reinvestment © 
phase of gentrification, high-paying jobs: ~ 
abound, but few are available:to. those. 


attempting to exit poverty. 

Punishment and eventual privatization 
go hand-in hand. In 1996, President 
Clinton signed into law a bill designed to 
accelerate evictions in public housing. 
Dubbed “One Strike and You’re Out,” it 
was touted as a-way to stop drug traffick- 


ing and violent crimes:in public housing: 


developments. 

One:Strike is a civil procedure, so even 
if tenants are acquitted on criminal 
charges, they can still be evicted. Under 
the policy, public housing authorities can 
evict tenants from their homes based on 
allegations that their relatives, friends and 
caretakers have engaged in criminal activ- 
ity — even in cases where the accused is 
not a tenant or even a frequent euest of 
the soon-to be evicted. 


One Strike has also created ates pre-- 


dictable dilemmas: In Austin, Texas, a 
woman who was beaten by her former 


boyfriend received another blow: she would © 


be evicted from her home from the incident. 
A woman in San Francisco received an 

eviction notice when her property manager 
saw her granddaughter’s boyfriend enter 
the premises with a pit bull. 

Since 1996, crime around public hous- 
ing developments has only decreased in 
step with the over-all decrease in violent 
crime in larger society. Tenants at North 
Beach Public Housing organized cop- 
watch. patrols to monitor tenant contact 
with both police and private security with 
video-cameras. A group of women facing 
evictions took to videotaping law-enforce- 
ment agents, since contact with the offi- 
cers frequently resulted in a report to the 
Housing Authority which then translated 
into an eviction. 


UNJUST EVICTIONS AND UNFAIR 
ENFORCEMENT OF ‘ONE STRIKE’ 


Kathryn Devita gained an eviction 
notice when an ex-husband, who had not 
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Activists decry the eviction of poor people from San Francisco. 


visited her for five years, was arrested near- 
by the development. He had furnished iden- 
tification which listed Devita’s address as 
his own. Devita and another resident, Patsy 
Brown, initiated the videotaping out of frus- 
tration with the security clampdown. 

“The security guards were harassing 
and sometimes beating on the tenants, 
especially the youth,” Devita recalled. 
“Their lies sometimes got a eviction notice 
put on our doors. When we started video- 
taping them, they really stopped bugging 
us because they didn’t know where we 
were, or how many of us were there. 
Housing [Authority] didn’t care about the 
abuses; trying to go through the system 
was like trying to talk to a brick wall.” 

Under One Strike provisions, argu- 
ments with security guards and police 
officers have been known to trigger evic- 
tions. Public housing tenant Zelma 
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smoking marijuana, even if the parents 
had no idea the child had ever engaged in 
such activity and even if they had no real- 
istic way to control their child’s actions 
3,000 miles away.” 

Congress would never pass a law saying 
that an affluent corporate CEO could lose 
his home if his son was caught with heroin 
or coke during a weekend expedition in a 
big city. With One Strike, Congress turned 
the war on drugs, already rife with race and 
class bias and unreasonable jail sentences, 
into the war on grandparents. 

If Clinton had actually intended to 
decrease crime in public housing, he 
would have insisted Congress send him a 
law which actually removed violent crim- 
inals from the premises. Instead the 
administration embarked on a clear-cut- 
ting of public housing tenants, a scorched- 
earth public policy. 


colluded toe dismantle what was left of the social welfare sys- 
tem ushered in by the New Deal. Instead of getting tough on 
corporate layoffs of thousands during peak profit-making 
time, Clinton showed “tough love” to those on the receiving 
end of the big stick of structural unemployment. 


Matthews was evicted after her son was 


arrested on serious parole violations. In 
this case, the SFHA property manager 
wrote an impassioned letter to her superi- 
or urging that they stay the eviction of an 
otherwise good tenant. In the past, a ten- 
ant like Matthews would have been given 
a chance to remain, if she agreed to stipu- 
lations on her rental contract. Why would 
it be that a housing authority would evict 
a tenant when credible community mem- 
bers, even their own staff, assert that it 
would be a mistake to do so? 

In Oakland, four senior citizens have 
sued to halt their evictions and neuter 
“One Strike’s” ability to evict the inno- 
cent. The senior tenants, Herman Walker, 
Willie Lee, Barbara Hill and Pearlie 


Walker are, by the Oakland Housing 


Authority’s own admission, guilty of 
nothing but association. Some of the ten- 
ants’ relatives are accused of serious 
crimes. Walker’s “crime” was employing 
a caretaker who was allegedly aes with 
a small amount of narcotics. 

On January 24, 2001, the Ninth U.S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals eliminated the 
provisions of “One Strike” which allow 
housing authorities to evict those who 
knew nothing about the crime. The major- 
ity en-banc panel observed that the sweep- 
ing scope of One Strike provisions per- 
mitted evictions even in cases where it 
was impossible for tenants to know of the 
illegal activity of a family member: “If a 
tenants’ child was visiting friends on the 
other side of the country and was caught 


New federal legislation forces local 
housing authorities to accelerate evictions 
and completes the push towards disman- 
tling public housing. One Strike sets the 
stage for the following decimation. 


THE CLINTON BETRAYAL 


When Bob Dole declared public hous- 
ing, “the last bastion of socialism in the 
United States,” he was actually chiding 
rival Bill Clinton for failing to remove the 
federal government from the housing 
business fast enough. It is indicative of 
the poverty of liberalism that Clinton did 


not defend the concept of public housing 


and call for its improvement and reform. 
Instead, Clinton took Dole’s criticism to 
heart and signed the Quality Housing and 


Work Responsibility Act (QHWRA) in | 


1998. QHWRA mandates that all public 
housing developments become “mixed 
income” ones. In San Francisco, it is now 
virtually impossible to exit homelessness 
via the public housing system. All new 
units must be set aside for persons making 
30 to 80 percent of the median income. 
With urban land at a premium, the 
HOPE VI process results in the privatiza- 
tion of many developments. Developers 
are not only contracted to complete the 
reconstruction process, but often gain par- 
tial ownership of the new housing. The 
short-term profits are immense, with own- 
ership rights for over one billion dollars of 
public housing falling into private hands. 
The winners clearly are the. corpora- 
tions, such as McCormack Baron, Sun 
America and Bridge Housing Developers. 


The poor-tose in more ways than one. 
Public-private partnerships are a key strat- 
egy in reducing the amount of money the 
federal government allots for low-income 
housing. In San Francisco; African- 


Americans suffer the continued shrinkage 


of their community. Approximately 10 
percent of the Black population of San 
Francisco resided in public housing in 
1996. As some developments await recon- 
struction far behind schedule and others 
reopen, but with fewer low-income units 
and strict income requirements, San 
Francisco’s much-touted rainbow comes 
up missing several shades. 

The simple consequence of these cuts is 
that the very poor cannot access housing. 
HUD places an emphasis on new portable 
Section 8 vouchers and heartily boasts 
every time Congress provides more. 
However, these certificates are only as 
good as a landlord who will accept a subsi- 
dized tenant. The minimum wait nation- 
wide to locate housing with Section 8 is 
two years. In major metropolitan areas, 
such as San Francisco, a family must wait 
two to ten years to access housing. 


Over one million families are on the list — 


for subsidized housing nationwide. Despite 
the need acknowledged by HUD’s own 
research, no major construction of addi- 
tional new units of housing is being under- 
taken by the federal government. 

A SFHA “Briefing Points” pamphlet 
on the Quality Housing and Work 
Responsibility Act (QHWRA) bragged 
about the agency’s increased ability to 
evict drug dealers and undesirables from 


public housing, presumably in order to 


make way for families with higher 


incomes. What the pamphlet didn’t tell. 


the tenants is that the QHWRA would 


also evict senior citizens and those guilty 


of the crime of association. 


QHWRA’s first target was the immi- _. 


grants. Under the law, all tenants in public 
and subsidized housing must provide proof 
“of their imm: 
tenants will lose their subsidy, ‘resulting i in 


a rent increase. Since citizenship status is — 


verified by the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service (INS), immigrant 
fears of deportation are extremely valid. 
Similar immigrant exclusion acts were 


passed by Congress during the Reagan era, 


but held up in court for nearly a decade and 
a half thanks to a lawsuit brought by civil 
rights attorney Jim Morales. 

When the laws finally cleared the 
courts, the Clinton administration allowed 
housing authorities to implement them in 
full. A small clause also allowed the agen- 
cies to “opt-out” of the rules. The 
Eviction Defense Network brought 
together an assortment of tenants, both 
citizen and non, and community groups to 
fight the evictions. Under the coalition 
name Fight HUD Evictions Now! 


(FHEN), the group disrupted appearances 


by Mayor Willie Brown and mobilized 
hundreds of tenants to hearings before the 
S.F. Human Rights Commission. Finally, 
the Housing Authority conceded and 
opted out of the immigrant evictions. 


The revised immigrant exclusion acts — 
inserted into the new federal law provide — 


no such options for localities wishing to 


-preserve the rights of immigrant workers _ 


to shelter. Even the most progressive 
housing authority is laid over the barrel in 


_ this respect: HUD promises punishment — 
_for housing authorities which fail to check — 
residency status with the loss of shies : 


for all: tenants. 


URBAN REMOVAL: A TRIED AND TRUE 3 


LEGACY OF DESTRUCTION 
The term “Urban Removal” refers 
explicitly to the government-financed- 
and-facilitated destruction of inner-city 
housing. In the case of HOPE VI, the 
destruction is of government-owned 
developments. In earlier cases, the gov- 
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ernment seized private property, remov- 
ing even larger communities. 

The Western Addition or Fillmore 
District is ground zero in the history of 
urban removal. The first removal in that 
area was the internment of Japanese- 
American citizens during World War IL. 
_U.S. war industry recruiters aggressively 
scoured the southern states promising 
Blacks good jobs and housing if they 
come to the Bay Area to build America’s 
wartime machines. 

Blacks not only enjoyed a degree of 
economic prosperity but the neighborhood 
became a center for jazz, blues and the 
arts. After the war was over, the govern- 
ment soon started a propaganda campaign 
naming the Fillmore and similar neigh- 
borhoods nationwide as “blighted.” 
Especially given the relative prosperity of 
the district, the notion of “blight” had lit- 
tle to do with decrepit conditions. Rather, 
it had everything to do with racist 
assumptions and long-term profit. 

The Urban Renewal legislation passed 
by Congress in 1949 and 1954 created 
Redevelopment Agencies and conferred 
upon them powers worthy of conspiracy 
theories. Only in this conspiracy it was 
merely the mega-organization of business 
as usual. The agencies were given the 
power to condemn entire city blocks, 
evict residents, be they renters or owners, 
and demolish the Victorians. The process 

_ of eminent domain proved devastating. In 
both phases of the project, about 17,000 
people were rousted. 

Joyce Miller was nine years old when 
her family was forced to leave their home 


undey the'threat of émitient domain>~ Oil and realestate magnate Ben Swig. | \!~ 
~ Later that’ year, San’Franciséo | 


“They offered the families some money, 
usually less than what the place was 
worth,” Miller said. “They told you that if 
you didn’t accept, they would take your 
home anyhow.” 

Although Miller’s family found housing 
not far from their former home, other resi- 
dents were not as lucky. “The realtors made 
sure that if you stayed in San Francisco, 
you went only to the Ingleside District or 
the Bayview,” she said. “Everyone else was 
pushed out of the city.” 

Before urban removal, a large portion of 
Blacks owned their own homes. “You 
could buy a home for about $7,000,” Miller 
recalled. “Your mortgage payment would 
not be very much, and if there were other 
units in the building you could rent them 
out at an affordable price.” In that way 
homeownership provided a safety net, a 
buffer against waves of unemployment. 


_ SAN FRANCISCO’S ONGOING 
_ HISTORY OF RESISTANCE 
Vouchers guaranteeing return to recon- 
structed housing have proven to have the 


same uses as that of toilet paper. Of | 
course wherever displacement occurs, so 
does resistance. The Western Addition . 


developed the Western Addition 


Community. Organization (W.A.C.O.). An . 


entire book could be written about.these 
tenacious fighters. Their organization 
used myriad tactics, combining picket- 
line politics and impact litigation. The 


group declared war on the Redevelopment _ 


Agency in the spring of 1967. 

Firmly invested in nonviolent organiz- 
ing, W.A.C.O. picketed the Redevelopment 
Agency, and could mobilize hundreds of 
residents for community meetings and 
actions. Members boldly put their bodies in 
the way of bulldozers; but their most dra- 
matic moments came in the courtroom. 

In the winter of 1968, a federal judge 
issued a restraining order against the 
Redevelopment Agency, accusing the 
body of flaunting federal relocation stan- 
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San Francisco tenants mobilize at City Hall to challenge Willie Brown’s ties to the landlord lobby. 
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As the nationwide housing crisis intensifies — and if the current economic boom 
subsides at the same time — the conditions that bred the movement for public 
housing during the Great Depression will return. 


dards set by the federal government. This 
forced the Redevelopment Agency to dra- 
matically increase the amount of afford- 
able housing built in the area. Although 
the African-American community had 
been dispersed, it was not eliminated 
completely, thanks mostly to W.A.C.O. 
The Redevelopment Agency also 
presided over the destruction of the South 
Of Market neighborhood, home to mainly 
elderly Filipino and White low-income 
retirees. In 1967, the displacement began, 
the process designed by corporate interests 
such as Bank of America, PG&E, Standard 
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Neighborhood Legal _ Assistance 
Foundation (SNLAF) filed petitions with 
HUD on behalf of tenants of the Milner 
Hotel, alleging that the redevelopment 
project could not adequately provide relo- 
cation for the majority of SOMA tenants. 
Two years later, from the Milner commu- 
nity room, a new community organization 
was. formed, Tenants and Owners 
Opposing Redevelopment (TOOR), which 
promptly filed a lawsuit against the S.F. 
Redevelopment Agency, on the grounds 
that the agency violated that 1949 Fair 
Housing Act. 

In no neighborhood was the corporate 
land-grab so nakedly apparent. The thou- 
sands of homes demolished were replaced 
by highrise hotels, convention centers, 
and eventually the gigantic Sony Metreon 
Center. The current:South Of Market may 
have the highest concentration of 
Starbucks outside of Seattle. OS 

The Western Addition and South Of 
Market neighborhoods exist because groups: 
such as WACO and TOOR fought to pre- 
serve them and won new affordable hous- 
ing. Without these community organiza-> 
tions, the various city agencies which. 
supervised the destruction of these neigh- 
borhoods would have had no reason to stop. 
TOOR forced the city to build 1,500 units 


‘of new housing, giving rise to a growing 


network of nonprofit housing providers. ° 

The same limited success was not 
enjoyed by the residents of Manilatown, a 
small neighborhood which once existed 
between North Beach and Chinatown. 
Manilatown was the home of mostly 
male, elderly Filipinos, many of whom 
had worked in the same Central: Valley 
fields that Cesar Chavez would one day 
organize from. A tight-knit community 
was eliminated quietly, in contrast to the 
high-profile community struggles in other 
parts of the city. 

The quiet would not last, and 
Manilatown’s last stand was the battle 


over the International Hotel, a 100-unit 
residential hotel home to mostly Filipinos. 
In the 1960s, real estate tycoon Walter 
Shorenstein’s plans to demolish the hotel 
for a parking garage were defeated by a 
broad coalition of community groups. He 
sold the building to the Four Seas devel- 
opment corporation, based in Hong Kong. 

The coalition which defended the I- 
Hotel was as broad as coalitions get. The 
tenants received support from organized 
labor, mainstream Asian community 
groups and far-left groupings such as the 


_ Revolutionary Communist Party. Casting a __ 
- ‘wide ‘net paid off for a long time: the’ evic- ~ 


“tions Were ‘held off for néarly a'decadé *!5 


On August’7, 1977, the sheriffs broke 
the blockade of nearly 2000 demonstrators 
and evicted the tenants. Soon after, the I- 
Hotel was demolished, and as of this writ- 
ing, is still a vacant lot of mud. In 1997, 
plans were announced to rebuild the site as 
subsidized senior housing. This time, red- 
tape and competing neighborhood interests 
have held up reconstruction. 

The I-Hotel coalition didn’t disband 
but played a major part in the growing 
housing movement which would later win 
rent control, expand low-income housing 
and fight the “Manhattanization” of San 
Francisco. 

THE NEVER-ENDING 
COUNTER-REVOLUTION 
Most current urban removal programs 


follow a federal strategy of “spatial 
deconcentration” which advocates the 


reengineering of entire regions to accom- 
plish distinct social engineering goals. 
_ Spatial deconcentration literally translates. - 


into pushing impoverished communities 


away. from urban centers, which some — 
allege is designed:to. prevent the potential : 
rise of political power as a result of politi-: 


cal organizing. Hise He % 
_. The earlier urban removal in the 
Fillmore resulted in the deconcentration 


of the communities it plagued, and-was . 


implicitly racist, but was. almost com- 


pletely profit-driven. The current spatial 


deconcentration push combines profit 
motives (public-private partnerships, -as 
we explored previously) with a distinct, 
‘social-controllagenda. of) iuods aniston © 
_ HUD?’s own iitérature: staunchly advo- 
cates spatial:deconcentration as‘an’ integral 
part of-many of its programs. The stated 
logic:is that poverty is:a,result of poor peo- 
ple living in close-proximity to each other 
— rather than structural unemployment or 
the persistence of racism. Often, it is sug- 
gested that “economic integration” will set 
good examples for poor people by making 


them live close to the employed. 

The irony is that the concentration of 
the poor in urban areas was itself an inher- 
ently racist act. White flight, aided and 
abetted by tax-incentives and the G.I. Bill, 
virtually created suburbia in the first 
place. However, deconcentration may 
carry feel-good rhetoric, but does nothing 
in the way of solving the root causes of 
poverty. Poverty isn’t created by cultures 
of any kind, rather by the lack of full 
employment at living wages. 

The U.S. Code of Federal Regulations 
identifies the concentration of poor people 


tan and other urban areas, and the concen- 


tration of persons of lower income in cen- 


tral cities;” and sets the goal to “develop 
new centers of population growth and eco- 
nomic activity;” and outlines the specific 
objective of “the reduction of the isolation 
of income groups within communities and 
geographical areas and the promotion and 
increase in the diversity and vitality of 
neighborhoods through the spatial decon- 
centration of housing opportunities of per- 
sons of lower income and the revitalization 
of deteriorating neighborhoods.” 

Is spatial deconcentration a progressive 
solution to poverty or a hideous experiment 
in social engineering? Some credible 
sources believe the latter. A self-published 
book, entitled Spatial Deconcentration, by 
Yolanda Ward traces the practice back to 
1967 when President Lyndon Johnson 


‘signed Executive Order 11365, which 


established the. Kerner Commission. 
Across the nation, riots were a common 
occurrence in the 1960s: San Francisco’s.’ 
best-known _riot'was in 1966, a community 
response to the police killing of Matthew. - 
Johnson, a 16-year-old. African-American * 


youth from the Bayview: ©) 


The Kerner Commi§sion was dispatched = 


“to trace the roots of the more than “160 dis- — 
ofders int 128 cities in the fitst nine: months: 


of 1967.” A 1971 book, The Choice, theo- 
rized that Johnson ‘was under intense pres- * 
sure from -the House Un-American 


Activities Committee (this committee was... 


Sen. Joe McCarthy’s creation; still not dis- 
banded at this writing) to suspend: the 
Constitution and institute martial law. 

The Kerner.Commission report was 
indeed a holistic report recommending 
traditional liberal solutions to poverty, 
such as strengthening the social safety net 
and increasing job opportunities for inner- 
city citizens. It also concluded that spatial 
deconcentration was a viable strategy 
against urban uprising. 


See Landgrabs, Lies and Levelers page 16 


as “the growth of population. in. metropoli-... 
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by Mary Rudge 

You must have had this paper 
thrust at you, in other blocks 

on this street, 

so many of us want to eat. 

When it’s desperation-time 

to pay for a room 

and not enough money 

some people will sell anything 

tell any story — 

but when you get a paper from me 
it won’t be torn or wrinkled 

or off sidewalk dirt with the ink smudged. 
I care for people. 

Street Spirit has poetry and art and 

I respect that. When my papers are gone, 
I don’t just stand here with nothing, 
asking for money, 

I go all the way back and get more. 

And in the rain 

I keep them from being wet and damp. 
I wouldn’t hand anyone a wet paper. 
I care for people. They need this to read. 
It tells things no other paper tells. 
| The truth is. 


| The truth is, 
| I really really need the money 

for a place today. 

Sometimes I’m too shaky to stand here. 
| But most of the time I do good. 

I have this piece of folded plastic to use, 
I carry this cloth 

and rub my shoes, make even my metal 
crutches shine. I’m clean. 

I try to be neat. 

I have pride. 


Tenderloin Trilogy 
by Jan Francisco 


TENDERLOIN I 


Old, poor, black, homeless, 

Her tattered possessions in 

A supermarket cart, 

She shuffles down Market Street 


With something still to give: 
Bread crumbs 
To a shitting flock of pigeons. 


TENDERLOIN II 


Human bonding of whatever nature 
Is at once complex and simple: 

Two men, entwined in 

One another's arms, 

Lying on the sidewalk 

In the Tenderloin. 


TENDERLOIN III 
From Eighth and Market 

To my bunker (Turk and Jones) 

I walked with my guilt: 

Two quarters in my hand, 

Which I denied a streetperson 

In order to buy a newspaper 

“To see what's going on in the world.” 


Together 
by Michael Creedon 


You do me 

As I do you. 

We’re all in this together. 
Don’t forget that. 


My Own Place 
by Michael Creedon 


It’s an uphill landslide every day, 
Writing these poems. I vibrate 
Among coffee shops and the library 
And my daily self-work program, 
The truth winning out. 


I feel good that I can put pen to paper, © 
Glad to wake up, glad to go to sleep. 
What else can God do for me? 

Bring me toa home 

Where I can have my computer, 

And a little solitude. 

Bring me to a place. of my own. 
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What the Paper Seller Said 


STREET SPIRIT 


A homeless man in the East Bay pulls up to a gas station with his overloaded vehicle. 


Golden Gate Park 


Homeless 
by Mary Rudge 


Wearing an ikat coat 

on the silk road 

surrounded by camels, 
fringed saddlebags swinging 
stuffed with spices 

that would make me rich 
that century I lived in 

A few lives before this one. 
Nomadic, my tent pitched 
anywhere I chose. 

Whoever hears any more 

of Samarkand and Bokara 
where weavers squinted 
themselves into blindness 
making such beauty 

as this coat — my old coat — 
now in the museum. 


And what was the good to me 
of those coins, after all, I died 
like the fire in 

the silk velvet night, 


when here I am, coatless, 


| in the museum, seeing 
the lexicon of art, this ikat coat 
warming my eyes 

before I sleep 

under stars as the leaves 

and grass and dew turn cold 

in the dark, in the park. 


Thoughts Are Dark 
by Michael Creedon 


When the sun comes up 

I look for coffee in my favorite cup. 
It’s an old time thing; 

I keep it with my stuff. 


And when the sun gets high, 

I like a bottle of good old plum wine. 
It’s the cheapest stuff; 

They keep it on a bottom shelf. 
People pass me by like 


“’ They’re looking for someone else. 


| And’ ‘while all this, goes.on,.., 
| TP?'m Walking those long grey ee 
A find some lunch in,awhile in the... 


Dumpsters behind: McDonald’s: 


When the night crawls round 
I take myself to earth’ int the uae 


] in the shadows of the war-hero statues _ 


| almost penniless, on a free day © 


| an apple for the hungry. 
ine You’re not down&out but upup&away 
| to where eye contact & kind acts 
are given. Someday you’re going 
“1 to heaven. 


‘be [save your life. 
My mind is clear, @!) ) pans ae 
| And all of my thoughts are: iderk? 


midnight walk down 


spiritual street 
by Randy Fingland 


| righteous steeples 

raise high one mind’s skyline 

above the din from the orchestra pit’s 
liquid gleam off wet brick 

pavements that reflect the circling 
buzzards overhead 

the squares where people sit 


static among the raucous cries 

from the sandbox 

or caused by a swift ride down the slide 
where appetites get reassessed 

when the eyes are offered too big a meal 
of unsurpassed vision 

into worlds residing a little to the left 

of these moments still without sunlight 
to see well enough to gather all 

those rosebuds while it’s may, or maybe 
july for streetcars named desire 

in the same breath as get ahead 

to where there’s never getting to there 
because the struggle for a true look 

at the blues inside 

one’s own living experience 

is what builds soul 


The Magic Street Vet 
by Claire J. Baker 


Yet another death would be lamentable. 
Please make yours preventable. 

Get magical: 

turn your four feet of sidewalk 

into a waterproof sleeping bag. 
Brandish a hand over your brandy 
changing it into gut-warming 
nutrients. 


With your new talent, make the first 
rain that hits you come with a washrag, 
soap & towel — fresh clothes 

with a breeze from the Gate. 


| Magic begets more magic: 
your job (no job at all) is writing 
Stirring poetry — each word 


But right now, magic will have to 


‘| Based on life-sized posters of 183 street deaths in 
“| S.F.; believed by many to be preventable. 


| | All the rest, weights me down 


June 2001 


Lydia Gans photo 


My Rare Life 
by Michael Creedon 
A tall latte, my tall life — 


What an order! Who can go 
Through with it? 


Starbucks is a rare treat, 
Though I often panhandle 
On the sidewalk in front of it. 


| My rare life, so much like 


With hope and failure. 


I have taken on a new identity — 
That of the homeless 

To make myself invisible 

And somehow, mysteriously, — 
Survive. 


Stuck Here In Oakland 
by Michael Creedon 


All I need is a sign 

Whether I should leave Oakland 

Or stay, and if I leave, where to go? — 
Berkeley or Santa Cruz? 


I’m crossing the 

Bridge on Easter Sunday 

My birthday April 4 

To the library at UC Santa Cruz — 
Oh if I could only be working there! 
I am a librarian! My heart breaks! 
It’s a mystical experience. 

I want to live in the spiritual beauty 
Of Santa Cruz. 


I’m at Karin’s house 
In the hills of El Cerrito 
Overlooking Berkeley and Oakland 
And the whole bay from the 
Golden Gate to the Bay Bridge. 

I can see from her bed 

The small yellow lights 

Way off down far away spelling out 
Port of Oakland. 

I want to live in the crystal vision 
Of Berkeley. 


I’m totally broke. 

I can barely pay my bills. 

I can’t buy food without moonlighting 
Under the table from:my SSI. : 

I’m not moving anywhere. I don’t have 
Deposit and first and last month’s rent. 
have bad credit on the credit check. 
I have no hopes of moving. 

I’m stuck here with 

Jerry Brown in Oakland 

And I don’t-even smoke pot any more. 
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Poor Leonard's Almanack 


Quotations and Original Thoughts 
by Leonard Roy Frank 
Street Spirit June 2001 


On Poverty & Wealth 


1. The poor man’s conscience is clear; yet he is ashamed. 


| He feels himself out of the sight of others, groping in the 


dark. Mankind takes no notice of him: he rambles and 
wanders unheeded. In the midst of a crowd, at church, in 
the market he is in as much obscurity as he would be in a 
garret or a cellar. He is not disapproved, censured or 
reproached: he is only not seen. To be wholly over- 
looked, and to know it, are intolerable. 


JOHN ADAMS (American president, 1735-1826), Discourses On 
Davila, 1790 


| 2. Wealthy men are insolent and arrogant; their posses- 
| sion of wealth affects their understanding; they feel as if 


they have every good thing that exists; wealth becomes a 


| sort of standard of value for everything else, and there- 


fore they imagine there is nothing it cannot buy. 
ARISTOTLE (Greek philosopher, 384-322 B.C.), Rhetoric, translated 
by W. Rhys Roberts, 1954 


3. We have extravagance and greed, public poverty and 


private opulence. 

CATO the YOUNGER (Roman political leader, 96-46 B.C.), speech 
before the Roman Senate, quoted in Sallust, The War With Catiline, 
translated by J. C. Rolfe, 1921 


4. As you come to know the seriousness of our situation 
— the war, the racism, the poverty in the world — you 
come to realize it is not going to be changed just by 
words or demonstrations. It’s a question of living your 


life in a drastically different way. 
DOROTHY DAY (American social reformer, 1897-1980), quoted in 
Catholic Worker, 1990 


5. Mindless consumerism sustains social injustice around 


the world. 
SUSAN DOUGLAS (contemporary American human rights leader), 
“Best Books of 2000,” Progressive, January 2001 


6. The human race cannot forever exist half-exploiter and 
half-exploited. 


HENRY FORD (American industrialist, 1863-1947), My Life And 
Work, 1922 


7. Before P built a'wall ¥ diask to Ktidw, / What I was re 


ee bs shee 


walling in or walling out; /“And to whom I was Tike to 
give offense. / Something there is that doesn’t love a 
wall, / That wants it down. 

ROBERT FROST (American poet, 1874-1963), “Mending Wall,” 
North Of Boston, 1914 Z 

8. The pleasures of the rich are foes: with the tears of 
the poor. 

THOMAS FULLER (English proverb collector, 1654-1734), compiler, 
Gnomologia: Adages And Proverbs, 1732 

9. One hundred and fifty-seven homeless people died on 
the streets of San Francisco this year and, as the nights 
get longer and colder, the situation is bound to get worse. 
Thousands are being turned away from shelters every 
night. More and more people are being rousted while try- 
ing to find a safe place to sleep in parks or doorways; 
their meager belongings are confiscated and they are left 
with nowhere to go in this city that once prided itself on 
being humane and compassionate. We have gone, in the 
words of Father Kirk Ullery from Our Lady of Lourdes 
Catholic Church, “from the city that knows how, to the 


city that couldn’t care less.” 


LYDIA GANS (contemporary American writer), “A Covenant of 
Compassion,” Street Spirit, January 1999 

10. Is not this the fast that I choose: to loose the bonds of 
wickedness, to undo the thongs of the yoke, to let the 
oppressed go free, and to break every yoke? Is it not to 
share your bread with the hungry, and bring the homeless 
poor into your house. 

ISAIAH (Hebrew prophet, 8th century B.C.), /saiah 58:6-7 

11. A decent provision for the poor is the true test of civi- 
lization. ; 

SAMUEL JOHNSON (English writer and lexicographer, 1709-1884), 
quoted in James Boswell, The Life Of Samuel Johnson, 1791 

12. The poorest people in our country today, on the 
whole, are working every day. But they are earning 
wages so low that they cannot begin to function in the " 
mainstream of the economic life of our nation. We have 
thousands and thousands of people working on full-time 
jobs, with part-time incomes. 

MARTIN LUTHER KING, JR. (American human rights leader, 1929- 
1968), “Why We Must Go to Washington,” 15 January 1968 


13. Money always implies the promise of magic, but the 


| effect is much magnified when, as now, people have lost 


faith in everything else. 
LEWIS H. LAPHAM (American writer and editor, 1935-), Money And 
Class In America: Notes And Observations On The Civil Religion, 1988 


14. To put pressure upon the destitute for the sake of gain 


STREET SPIRIT 


“MUNICIPAL LODGING.” A look at poverty’s effects on women and children. 
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“To put pressure upon the destitute for the sake of gain and to make a profit out 


of the need of another is condemned by all laws, human or divine”? — Pope Leo XII 
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Lithograph by Kaethe Kollwitz 


and to make a profit out of the need of another is con- 
demned by all laws, human or divine. 

LEO XIII (Italian pope, 1810-1903), Rerum Novarum (On the 
Condition of Workers), 15 May 1891 

15. Television newscaster: Jitters on Wall Street today over 
rumors that Alan Greenspan said, “A rich man can as soon 
enter Heaven as a camel fit through the eye of a needle.” 


ROBERT MANKOFF (contemporary American cartoonist), cartoon 
caption, New Yorker, 6 January 1997 


16. Night after night, they die. / Night after terrible night/ 


‘they: sigh themselves away , / in dumpsters,cin burnt builds: 


not shown it to be “uneconomic” you have not really 


questioned its right to exist, grow, and prosper. 
E. F. SCHUMACHER (German-born British economist, 1911-1977), 
Small Is Beautiful: Economics As If People Mattered, 1973 


25. It has been demonstrated again and again, from 


Imperial Rome to Weimar Germany, that epidemic greed 
is a symptom not of reveling in present triumphs but of a 


» fear that the game is winding down. 


LAURENCE SHAMES (contemporary American writer), “Wall 
Street’s Greed Is Fueled by Fear,’ New York Times, 15 June 1989 


«26.1 all the rich men in the world divided up their money 


anys) / inthe backiseats of junked cars\/iomittie far edge-of! aniong themselves, there wouldn’t be. enough .to go round. | 


your cities. / They crowd your bedrooms in the dark, / .: 
they huddle under your silk sheets, / unseen, they bend 
over each sleeper /-and touch with bloodied palms / this 
face, that breast, / given the task by a god / who wants no 
one to forget. 


PETER MARIN (contemporary American writer and poet), .““The Coats: 
- Boston,” Street Spirit, December 2000 


17. Better to seek with never finding / Like the homeless,. 


lost wind, ever-moving; / Than to find one’s place of ful- 


fillment of dreams / To be a success with screams inside. 
TIM MILLS (contemporary American poet), closing stanza, untitled 
poem, 8 August 1990, published in Michael A. Susko, editor, “Tim 
Mills’ Story,” Cry Of The Invisible: Writings From The Homeless And 
Survivors Of Psychiatric Hospitals, 1991 


18. It is a reproach to religion and government to suffer 
so much poverty and excess. 


WILLIAM PENN (American religious and political leader, 1644-1718), 


Some Fruits Of Solitude, 52, 1693 


19. The rich and the poor meet Ree the Lord is the 


maker of them all. 
PROVERBS 22:2 


20. He has given to the poor; his righteousness endures 


forever. 
PSALMS 112:9 


21. Government has a final responsibility for the welfare of 
its citizens. If private cooperative effort fails to provide 
work for willing hands and relief for the unfortunate, those 
suffering hardship through no fault of their «.vn have a 
right to call upon the government for aid. Au: a govern- 
ment worthy of the name must make a fitting response. 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT (American president, 1882-1945), annu- 
al message to Congress, 3 January 1938 


22. Like the form of a seen and unheard prowler, / Like a 
slow and cruel violence, / is the known unspoken men- 
ace: / Do what we tell you or go hungry; / listen to us or 
you don’t eat. 


CARL SANDBURG (American poet and biographer, 1878- 1967), The 


People, Yes, 1936 


23. Your passivity serves only to place you in the ranks 


of the oppressors. 

JEAN-PAUL SARTRE (French philosopher, 1905-1980), preface to 
Frantz Fanon, The Wretched Of The Earth, 1961, translated by 
Constance Farrington, 1963 


24. Call a thing immoral or ugly, soul-destroying or a 


degradation of man, a peril to the peace of the world or to 
the well-being oi future generations; as long as you have 


CHRISTINA STEAD (Australian. writer, 1902-1983), “Credo;” ‘House 
Of All Nations, 1938 : 


27. There is a crime here that goes beyond denunciation. 
-There is a sorrow here that weeping cannot symbolize. 


There is a failure here that topples all our success. The 
fertile earth, the straight tree rows, the sturdy trunks, and 
the ripe fruit. And children dying of pellagra must die 
because a profit cannot be taken from an orange. And 
coroners must fill in the certificate — died of malnutri- 
tion — because the food must rot, must be forced to rot. 
In the eyes of the people there is the failure; and in the 
eyes of the hungry there is a growing wrath. In the souls 
of the people the grapes of wrath are filling and growing 
heavy, growing heavy for the vintage. 

JOHN STEINBECK (American writer, 1902-1968), The Grapes Of 
Wrath, 1939 

28. The rich man is always sold to the institution which 
makes him rich. Absolutely speaking, the more money, 
the less virtue. 

HENRY DAVID THOREAU (American philosopher, 1817-1862), 
“Civil Disobedience,” 1849 

29. THE SUPER RICH: The world’s 225 richest individ- 
uals, of whom 60 are Americans with total assets of $311 
billion, have a combined wealth of over $1 trillion — 
equal to the annual income of the poorest 47 percent _ 


the entire world’s population. 

UNITED NATIONS HUMAN DEVELOPMENT REPORT, quoted in 
“Kofi Annan’s Astonishing Facts?” edited by Barbara Crossette, New 
York Times, 27 September 1998 


30. Chains of gold, still a slave. 
31. Exploitation is violence by other, less obvious, means. 
32. Having varies inversely to being. 


33. How little we need measures our wealth better than 
how much we have. 


34. Never before have so few profited so much from the 


exploitation of so many. 


35. There are two kinds of people: those for whom enough 
is plenty and those for whom plenty is never enough. © 


36. Wealth corrupts, poverty kills. 
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Leonard Roy Frank . ‘he editor of Random House Webster's. 
Quotationary, a colic.iion of more than 20,000 quotations chosen 
by amazon.com as one of the 10 best reference works of 1999, and 
The Random House Webster’s Wit & Humor Quotationary, a col- 
lection of 6,000 sayings from 1,000 humorists. 
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from page 13 


Yet, for the sake of simplifying the 
argument, let us assume that there is no 
great military/industrial/social-control 
agenda behind the new urban removal 
push. Analyze it only as well-intentioned, 
liberal anti-poverty program. The end 
result, the political de-mobilization of the 
oppressed, is still the same whether 
achieved deliberately, or by accident. As 
poor communities are pushed to the sub- 
urbs, their potential political clout is 
diminished simply by virtue of fewer 
numbers in any one location. 

And aside from the question of politi- 
cal power, economically speaking, some 
studies show that one approach to job 
development might be to actually concen- 
trate the poor in a close geographic area. 
Federal law, known as Section 3 of the 
1968 Housing and Community 
Development Act, mandates that whenev- 
er federal housing funds are used, 
employment opportunities must be given 
to residents. While this Section 3 program 
is often hampered by weak enforcement 
or temporary job placements, programs in 
Los Angeles and San Antonio have meant 
real assistance in the road out of poverty. 

PUSHING THE POOR OUT OF TOWN 

The deconcentration effect is shared by 
most victims of gentrification, whether 
they were pushed from public or private 


housing. The Urban Habitat Program has ~ 


tracked the deconcentration process in the 


Bay Area. In fact, displaced low-income 


residents in general are dispersed to the 
rim cities such as Antioch, Vallejo, San 
Pablo, Dixon, El Cerrito and Vacaville. In 


each of these areas, the amount of avail- : 


able jobs exceeds the population. 


from page four 


> 


Public Works, to dan Kelly, the pro- 
posed changes to UN Plaza for each of the 
mayor’s proposals would tally: 


¢ Removal of the benches and replace: 


with single-seat backless chairs: $136,000: 
«+ Removal of the fountain: $1,000,000 
Install light cannons: $1,875,000. 
+ Install playground: $300,000. : 
_¢ Grand total to taxpayers: $3,311,000 


. What could be the rationalization for 


such an expenditure? Mayor Brown states — 


he wants to remove the fountain at 


$1,000,000 while not even making an. 


effort to fix the broken latrine at the Plaza. 
The city planners write, “The fountain has 
functional, maintenance, and social-use 
issues.... The fountain is currently being 


community that occupies the plaza.” 
Interestingly, in ‘terms of generating 


public support, they go on to write, “The “ 


Brown? s Civic. Playground “i 


atinndbainadeeea bis ase 
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Landgrabs, Lies and Levelers 


Generally these areas have always had a 
large concentration of blue-collar work- 
ers, and pockets of poverty nestled next to 
upper-class enclaves. 

In the Bay Area, some of these suburbs 
were created by white flight from the 
cities in previous decades. The areas east 
of Oakland generally graduate from afflu- 
ent to impoverished in their proximity to 
San Francisco: that is, the opulence of 
Walnut Creek and Orinda graduate to the 
grittier Antioch and Pittsburg. 

As the poor are pushed from San 
Francisco, what can be expected in the 
areas they settle? Many “rim city” 
economies such as Vallejo and Alameda 
have suffered from high unemployment 
rates as a result of military base closures. 
With jobs, even service economy ones, 
more plentiful in the metropolitan areas, an 
increasing amount of people will have to 
commute in order to work. Previously it 
was mainly the middle class which traveled 
from the ring into the center. Now janitors, 
coffee baristas, waiters, and a host of low- 
wage workers must commute as well. 

A political climate of racism is often 
found in the rim cities, and gentrifica- 
tion’s refugees are bound to experience 
this. In 1997, the City of Vallejo sent a 
taskforce of its officers into Marina 
Greene, a federally subsidized but private- 
ly owned development, in an early morn- 
ing raid. Over 60 families were rousted 


from their beds. and forced to watch as— 
officers ransacked their apartments. The - 


families were suspected of no crimes and 


‘ no probable cause was given. Instead, the 


police had selected the names of the fami- 


lies from the local welfare office, and. 
raided only those homes in, which amem-_ 
ber received federal aid. 


public debate for two Key reasons: The 


fountain is the handiwork of world-. 


renowned landscape architect, Lawrence 


Halprin. Additionally, San Francisco foun- 


tain enthusiasts actively fight to retain 
fountains in the City, regardless of their 
functional or aesthetic characteristics.” 


es Apparently, the emphasis placed on the 
fountain by KRON was to generate con- © 


sent to dismantle this work of art. Yet 


- there is still no plan to provide plaza users 


with any bathrooms or running water 
whether they are opera-goers or homeless. 

The mayor’s proposals are interesting 
in how they frame the argument for reno- 
vating the plaza. In several instances, the 
plan panders to increasing use of the plaza 


by the. privileged, to the detriment of the 


poor and homeless, as thé following 


_ excerpts show from the “Proposed Plan of 
used as a latrine and bath for the homeless — 


Action” show: “Taking the Mayor’s idea, 
it can also make the plaza as brightly lit 


at night as it is during the day, making the 


plaza an uncomfortable sleeping area.” 


Santa ba Sleeping Ban Is Challenged 


from page seven 


focal aseault seem to be producing a de 


facto change in police policy. “Once you — 


get the necessity defense in,” notes Marin, 
“the prosecution position is deeply under- 
cut. The policy has changed because it’s 
such a hassle to enforce it. It’s too time- 
consuming and too costly. They know that 
each time they write one of those tickets, 
the cost will be several hundred _to a thou- 
sand dollars Gif you add up court costs, 
attorney’s fees, etc.).” For a $25 ticket, 
which was what the $72 tickets are often 
reduced to, this is too much for too little. 
Over the last two decades, the move- 
ment to decriminalize homeless survival 
has moved from the bushes into the streets 


into the City Council chambers and final- 


ly into the courts. “Glen (Mowrer)’is a 
more experienced lawyer who knows the 


_issue better than the young city attor- 


neys,” concludes Marin. “They didn’t 
dream of becoming prosecuting attorneys 
to fight homeless tickets in court. Their 
heart isn’t in it, and Glen’s is.” 


While, Mowrer is fighting.to. uphold. - 


basic rights in court, the.Committee. for 
Social Justice has gone to the County and 
City with several legislative proposals. 
One is to open up a distant “gone-by- 
dawn” parking lot for use at night as a 
legal sleeping zone. Another is to let 
churches and businesses open their park- 
ing lots at night, given adequate toilets, as 
is done in Eugene, Oregon, and Santa 


The families organized a large picket 
line and speakout in front of the Vallejo 
City Hall. The American Civil Liberties 
Union filed suit. A year iater, the tenants 
settled with the Vallejo Police 
Department, winning an undisclosed 
amount of money and a court order 
against the police barring them from 
pulling off similar raids. 

The irony of federal housing policy 
“reform” is that it uses a progressive Cri- 
tique to accomplish completely conserva- 
tive aims. Certainly, many housing pro- 
jects are in disrepair, some severely. The 
HOPE VI programs argues against ware- 
housing the poor in substandard, concen- 
trated areas. For the first time, many hous- 
ing authorities actually have self-suffi- 
ciency programs for their residents to pre- 
pare for gainful employment. 

One of the first things Congress did was 


June 2001 


to lift the federal requirement that demol- 
ished public housing units be replaced on a 
one-for-one basis. This kicked off the 
shrinkage of the availability of very low- 
income housing, a shortfall that HUD is 
only now acknowledging, without any 
mention of their own dirty hands. The sub- 
sequent bills, budget cuts and demolitions 
of public housing all point to the fact that 
the federal government has decided to get 
out of the housing business. 

As the nationwide housing crisis inten- 
sifies — and if the current economic 
boom subsides at the same time — the 
conditions that bred the movement for 
public housing during the Great 
Depression will return. These small fights, 
led by the brave residents of some of the 
nation’s most impoverished neighbor- 
hoods, may be the sparks of a larger 
national movement to come. 


An afterword from the author 


The recent legislative push to dissolve the $.F. Housing Authority failed for one 
simple reason: calls for change like that must come from below. Tenants who live in 
public housing have more than enough reasons to organize. The irony is, of course, is 
that many public housing tenants, even some allied with Ronnie Davis, have called for 
some very real reforms in the SFHA. Last year’s Public Housing Protection Act was 
written largely by tenants at North Beach Public Housing. Many tenants have rallied 
against One Strike and against security guard abuse. Late last year, hundreds of public 
housing tenants mobilized to urge the Board of Supervisors to blunt the effects of the 
disastrous federal Quality Housing and Work Responsibility Act. 

These demands have been a result of community groups and tenants oh in 
partnership. As a former member of the Eviction Defense Network, I have had the 
honor of organizing alongside public housing tenants on a variety of issues. Nearly 
every drive, of course, brought’us into conflict with an entrenched and inflexible: 
SFHA. However, we always worked with tenants, not for them, never in their: si 
When the SFHA tried to discredit our actions, community members:had our back. 

The progressive supervisors must remember that they were elected. in part to build a a} 


‘| voice for the voiceless in City Hall. These top-down reforms don’t sit.well with people; 


just because they come from the left wing. When progressive supervisors fail to consult } 
‘with the communities that will be affected by their actions; the hand of the Housing 


Authority is strengthened to intensify the divide and conquer tactics it is so adept at: jt Jo. 


oul of the fountain will ribhalawe! P 10%, no plea an — — torr 
hang*out at night or act as a nighttime: 
attraction, bringing people from adjacent: 
nighttime venues to the plaza — 


Orpheum, ballet, opera house, symphony 
hall, civic auditorium.” 

_ The plaza redesign will be in three 
stages. An unwritten part of the plan is. the 
harassment of homeless service providers 
in the plaza, such as Food Not Bombs: It is 
interesting to note that when the redesign 


plan was first conceived in September, 


1999, at the impetus of the Business 
Improvement District, Food Not Bombs 
volunteers were arrested for serving food 
to the homeless shortly thereafter. And it 
is not by coincidence that once the mayor 
had social engineered public consent 


‘through KRON-TV, still more FNB volun- 
teers were arrested for serving food to the. 


homeless in UN Plaza. 

Clearly, as the phased-in redesign takes 
shape (we are only in the first phase at pre- 
sent), more harassment of Food Not 


Bombs volunteers and other service : 


‘Cruz respectively. A third is to take’on the 
Eugene system of sending in a social 
worker rather than a police officer to deal 
with “problem” camping situations. 

As he waits for these proposals to get 


through committee, Marin wonders at the 


progress he’s made, trying to argue for an 
incremental approach. “The problem,” 
says Marin, “is not to get police to treat 
people differently, but to recognize that 
this is a matter of housing. Even the 
recent Housing Conference left out SROs 
and people using vehicles as shelter. 
Perhaps the solution is embarrass them 
when they don’t listen to reason. When 
you tell them they’re fucking over the 
poor, they point to the shelter. Perhaps 
mockery is a better answer. It keeps truth 
in the air. If you accommodate the fiction 
that they’re generous people, it can 


a eenkens in UN Plaza. will occur. What | 
will it cost to pay for a multimillion-dollar aaa 
redesign of an already fashionably S 
designed plaza, instead of investing in the .- 
social infrastructure of San. Francisco and 


alleviating the pain of the homeless people . 
who occupy the plaza — an urgent need 
since there are no shelter spaces left as San 
Francisco’s homeless population soars. . 

If Mayor Brown and the Business 
Improvement District have their way, we 
will be in for a dramatic increase in the 


homeless population as the Tenderloin is 


next on the gentrification trail. Where will 
the poor and working-class people of the 
Tenderloin go when they are booted out of 
their spaces for the luxurious lifestyles of 
the new rich? Certainly not to UN Plaza — 
for it is now closed for redecorating. 


This article was written for the Independent 
Media Center, and is printed with permission 
of the author. Visit their website at. sf.indy- — 
media.org and subscribe to receive weekly 
news summaries via e-mail. 


become so frustrating you have to fight 
the impulse to say, ‘No, you’re still 


999 


behaving like assholes. 

‘Downtown on State Street, in-your- 
face activists like “Protest” Bob Hansen 
and James McGruder have begun a vocal 
“Boycott State Street” campaign, urging 
shoppers to take their cash elsewhere until 
the Santa Barbara City Council rescinds 
its Sleeping Ban and opens up publicly 
accessible restroom facilities. Activist 
Nancy McCradie’s group, HOW (Homes 
on Wheels), has been urging the city to 
decriminalize vehicular sleeping for years. 
And every week in Santa Barbara, Glen 
Mowrer and a few volunteer attorneys 
raise the legal issues that may one day 
force city authorities to wake up. 


For more information, contact The Legal 
Project in Santa Barbara: 805-560-6062. 


June 2001 
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Pluck Out Your Eyes 


by Chris Trian 

I am sorry for my part 

in the death of the soul. 

I am sorry for my part 

in the global police state. 
Iam sorry for my part 

in the escalation of hate; 

| of racism and polarization 
and stratification and violence 
against reason. 

I was hard and cold 


-Imeeded defenses -- 
The morning had turned predator. 
People were climbing in my windows 
with razor blades in their mouths. 


There was blood 

coming out of the walls. 

My friends were going mad. 
And everyone not going mad 
was committing treason — 
against the soul. 

I was hard 


_| like a block of concrete 


I smash with my hammer. 
I can’t go mad. 

I can’t stay sane. 

This is not a poem. 


‘| This is an indictment. 


There is no escape for me. 
Christ is an idol of glass. 
Hitler spoke to me yesterday. 
He held up an hour glass. 

He held up a scales. 

He was covered with scales. 
He pulled back the curtains 
and I saw four talons 

coming down like prison bars 
out of the sky. 

I fell down and cried 

into the abyss 

and the abyss 

cried out too. 

A tidal wave of tears 

swept over me. 

Now I’m a naked crab 


washed up on a beach of regret. 


by Maureen Hartmann 


Red-bearded, he lay under 

a big grey blanket 

on the wet West Lawn 

of University of California, 
left damp by afternoon rains. 
He yelled a message to us 
who were standing 

further down the lawn 


I have consumed my shell 
to shield my heart; 

to shield my voice. 

I indict my voice 

and my heart. 

I have been a man 

in the 21st Century. 


- This is my crime. 


We are all guilty 
of bad timing. 
I sentence myself 


~ 


to.a.life sentence.of.compassion.......... 
IT sentence myself: os ee) 


to my own voice. . 

I will not have my thoughts 
dictated by the state.. 

I resign myself 

to a prison called humanity. 
I am indicted 

by my reason. 

I renounce religion. 

I renounce politics, 

theory and theology. 

The only currency we have left 
is simple tolerance. 

We are all bankrupt. 

We all need currency bad. 
We are all homeless. 

We are all in the streets. 

I will not be cold. 

I will not be hard. 

I will not be blind. 

I have given my eye 

So have many others. 

The pile of eyes is growing. 
It will be a pyramid, 


a beacon in the coming darkness. 


Eyes of humanity 

piled up and crying. 

Piled up and seeing. 

A billion naked eye sockets 
filled with defiance. 

Pluck out your eyes. 

Pluck out your eyes. 

It’s the only hope we’ve got. 


The homeless man’s message 
was saying something like, 
“You’ll never go home” and 
“you'll be damned to Hell.” 
The Japanese Magnolia tree 


above him was a spring symbol of hope. 


Art by Chris Trian 


Homeless Man Under the Japanese Magnolia Tree 


nearer to honking and waving traffic, 
holding a gold and blue banner saying, 
‘World Ban on all Nuclear Weapons.” 
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Your Tangled Mind 


by Betty Romero 


I look inside my fantasy 

I dream, I pray for ways to set you free 
Love and happiness 

I want to help you find before I lose you 
To your tangled mind. 

I know the voices that you hear 

I know the thoughts that cause you fear 
If I can step inside your world 
Together, we can walk thru that maze 
Together, we can find the different ways 
That lead us to the door 

To a door that sets you free 

From the shackles that bind 

Your tangled mind 

I want to hold your hand 

Lead you thru that maze 

Release you from the bondage 

Back to the world of sanity 

Ido not want to lose you 


I want to be with you when you 
Are finally free from the shackles | 


people talk 
by C. Houser 


people talk about 

how cruel children can be 

to a child that is different 

but really 

don’t they see adults are just the same 


look how difficult it is for someone 
who is different. 
to hold a job 


you open your mouth and 
say something someone feels is 


inappropriate 
and 

out 

you 

go. 


famous last words 
by Randy Fingland 

when asked what 

might be done 

about ubiquitous homelessness, 
the new commander-in-chief - 
answered, “drop the bomb.” 


‘but you’ll be bombing your 
own people, sir,” 
the reporter reminded. 


“no, young man, their souls 
are of acompletely 
different composition 

from mine — 

none of my people 

could ever 

end up homeless, 

even in the afterlife, 

and that’s a fact. ° 


3 oo ool) formuch longer? — 


That once did bind your tangled mind. 


Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 


wear this 
by C. Houser 


wear this 
look this way 
feel this way 
or get out 


it seems there is no place for the mentally ill 
even if I can handle the work 
I cannot handle the politics | 


I cannot control the sadness 
the tears that roll for no reason 


ten years of doctors and 
pills 


and in some ways it seems to be 


getting worse 
can I keep myself sheltered 


STREET PORTRAIT 
by Julia Vinograd 


A short chunky black girl © 

of indeterminate age 

came into the cafe, 

lurched over to my table 

and leaned right into my face. 

She said nothing and walked off 

after about 20 seconds. 

She wore a fuzzy blue and white 
childish sweater but too much perfume 


‘and way too much rouge. 


Cheery red over very black cheeks 
looked like german expressionist 
smouldering purple sunsets. 

She returned with a paper cup of water 
and decided to speak. “You’ve seen me 


around for ages,” she accused. 


“Well yeah,” I said, wondering who — 
she was and if I’d ever seen her before. 
“Then you’d better write a book about me,” 
she concluded, faintly annoyed 

at having to state the obvious. - 

“You should write it,” 

I tried being graceful, “after all — “ 

“Oh no,” she shrugged, laughing. 

“J have to take my meds now.” 

Then she turned back, half-threatening 
“and you better not put that in.” 

She carried her water outside. 

“Out of touch with reality,” 

the friend I was sitting with summed up. 
But I wasn’t sure. 

I’ve had a lot of people come up 

and ask me for a poem about them 

but a whole book — . 

And as if I’d been shirking my job 

not to get it done sooner. 

By now I’m sure I’ve never seen her before. 
Never will again. 

Books I'll never write are driving to work 
or stopping for lunch 

or taking their meds. 

Reality is out of touch. 
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Berkeley Upholds the Human Right to Sleep 


from page eight 


that enforcement of lodging laws would 
be a low priority — the lowest priority,” 
she said. “There are a finite amount of law 
enforcement resources in the city. The 
city can determine what is the order of 
priority to utilize those. The police have 
discretion. They do not have to enforce 
every law every time, and they exercise 
that discretion every day. So the city 
could determine as a matter of policy that 
certain laws would be very low priority to 
enforce.” 

I asked Albuquerque if the City of 
Berkeley is currently making it a high pri- 
ority to enforce lodging laws. “Lodging is 
not a high-priority item but my under- 
standing from the police is that it is basi- 
cally done on a complaint-driven basis, 
when there is some problem that is being 
caused,” stated the City Attorney. 

Item number 34, Compassionate 
Treatment of Homeless, did not get an 
opportunity for discussion on April 17 at 
the City Council hearing because other 
agenda items were given a higher priority. 

“It certainly appeared to many people 
in the audience that some people were try- 
ing to filibuster and just talk, talk, talk and 
not move on to the next items on the 
agenda,” said Worthington about the dis- 
appointment of not having his item heard 
that Tuesday. “We could have easily fin- 
ished two more items last night, but they 
talked so much that it was midnight and 
people wanted to go home.” 

I asked Worthington who he thought 
was primarily responsible for the 
Compassionate Treatment item not being 
heard at the council meéting.’ “Certainly, 
the mayor has the most influence over con-. 
trolling the council meeting and pushing it 
in the right or wrong direction because she 
chairs the meeting,” he said. “Obviously, if 
it were something that she wanted to get 


done, she would have pushed it ahead and 


made sure that it got done.” 

I asked Councilmember Worthington, 
who has had an emotional connection 
with people who don’t have anywhere to 
live for most of his life, how he got 
involved with the coalition of agencies 
that have launched this two-pronged 
assault and, in particular, with Ken 
Moshesh’s challenge to the lodging law. 

“I was visiting a student program 
called SHARE where they have homeless 
people come once a week,” Worthington 
said. “I heard there about people who said 
they had been getting arrested for lodging. 
Listening to that and hearing it from other 
people, I came to thé conclusion’ that this’ 


6 isn’ t just ‘happening to orie person.” 
After the April 17th ‘council mieeting, Us 
‘went to the mayor of Berkeley to i inquire 


about the chances of the city government 


‘scaling back thé vigorous ‘enforcement of 


laws tatgeting homeless people. 


‘~The bright smile of ‘the’ receptionist 
oe compensated for thd abserice of light due’ 
to Compliance with the governor’ s‘Conser-’ 
*-vation plan on the top floor of Berkeley 
City Hall. High above the problems of the~ 


common people ina renovated City Hail, 


ey observed the bijou fashioned from steel 


in the shape of a harp, mounted on the 
wall, as I entered Mayor Shirley Dean’s 


office: “T’ve fallen in love with it because > 
"it’s musical,” explained the mayor of the 
“clock glossed over with oil'and acrylic. 


I sat in a Chair next to the mayor at the 


conference table as I noticed the two. 
impressive leather seats between the end‘*” 


table at the northeast corner of her spa- 
cious office. The mayor was of sober 
humor and maintained a strong face as she 
explained her concerns about the 
Compassionate Treatment resolution. 

“A moratorium means you can’t cite an 
arrest under section 647(j),” Dean said. 
“That is a moratorium on the criminaliza- 


tion of sleep within Berkeley city limits 


and instructs the Berkeley Police - 


Department not to cite or arrest any home- 
less individual for sleeping on public prop- 
erty in Berkeley and refers to the City 
Manager and to the budget process funding 
for detox, day time respite care, rainy day 
vouchers, share proposal and storage.” 

“That is what is before us,” she contin- 
ued. “Now we have been sent some materi- 
al from a group called The People’s Rights 
Committee. They have sent us a summary 
for what is called ‘Honoring the Right to 
Bed and Sleep.’ There are also some other 
materials that are different from the resolu- 
tion that is before the council — although 
it’s similar, it is also quite different. So, one 
of the things that immediately needs to be 
clarified is, what is before us?” 


Mayor Dean described some other con- 


cerns about the resolution set forth by 
Councilmember Worthington for low pri- 
ority in enforcement of 647(j). 

“They refer to the Resolution from 
Councilmember Worthington, as well. It 
is pretty unclear. For example, what are 
the: 1) Share Proposal — It is not defined 
here at all; it just says, ‘Share Proposal’ 
— we are supposed to refer this to the 
City Manager and the budget process. 2) 
Rainy-day Vouchers — I assume this is a 
voucher to stay in a motel or a hotel dur- 
ing the rainy season. We already do that. 
3) Day-time Respite Care — Again, I am 
not quite sure what they are referring to. 
And 4) Storage Units — I believe we 
already provide this. 

“Now if they are talking about increas- 
ing these services, then we should know 
what the proposal is. There is nothing here 
that talks about what those things mean. 
So, this is not a very well-written thing that 
we would just pass, because there are so 
many questions about what does it mean. 


surprised that it got put « on the @onaea cal- 


endar. The consent calendar is supposed to 
be reserved for items that are ‘non-contro- 
versial,’ if you will, and for which there are 
very few questions. There is likely to be a 
lot of questions about this simply because 
there is not enough material here given 
with the item.” 

I asked Dean whether, even though she 
was not satisfied with the proposal as it 
was written and believed a lot of informa- 
tion was omitted, was she still able to 


sympathize or support a low priority in 


the enforcement of laws criminalizing 
homeless people. 

“T think that it is a sad situation when a 
person has to sleep outside, and I would 


‘like this city to provide sufficient services 
, So that doesn’t have to happen,” Dean said. 
“T do not like the idea of a moratorium on ~ 
647(), mainly because it is the State Penal 
Code, and there are times when you don’ Ce 
“want a big encampment of people.” _ 
“Mayor Dean stated that 647(j) was 
divisive because it prohibits a person from __ 


sleeping i in both private and public areas. I 


‘asked her about the public aspect of the 


lodging law. e 


you had an individual who falls asleep ona 


bench — daytime or nighttime — I don’t | 


think that that person should be arrested. 
But if you’ve got 50 people who are sleep- 
ing in the park or in the building that is 


afire — we’ ve had that in Berkeley — then 
al think, again, the police ought to say 

‘move on, let’s go to a shelter, let us bring _ 
you to. a shelter, let Ss provide : you with, : 


“We ¢ can fe have this, Tt upsets cizens, 


It makes everybody angry. It makes it 


very difficult to go to people and say we 
need your tax money to pay for services 
to provide to people. They get angry and 
will say, ‘No.’ I don’t think that that is the 
way you solve this problem.” 


“Well, again I think that Goyead on 
‘what the circumstances are,” Dean said. “If | 


I asked the mayor how many homeless 
people there are in Berkeley. 

“I have always been told that at any 
one time there are a thousand people who 
are homeless in the City of Berkeley,” she 
said. “We are not able to provide that 
number of beds every single night — 
that’s for sure. But we provide more beds 
in this community than any other commu- 
nity in Alameda County. I’ve always sup- 
ported that, and I think that if we need to 
increase those services, let’s do it. We 
need to be humane to people; we need to 
be compassionate to people, but we 
shouldn’t pass moratoriums on 647(j). I 
don’t think that’s the way to go. 

“T think our Police Department, when 
they find a problem, need to be careful 
and sensitive towards people and offer 
them an alternative. Say, for example, if a 
person is sleeping in the park. They 
should say, “Look, we have a bed for you 
in the shelter or we have vouchers,’ or 
whatever it is that we have at that time.” 

i responded to Mayor Dean that the 
possibility of the police offering a home- 
less person an alternative does not exist 
since there are more people than there are 
beds, according to what I had just heard. 
She responded, “Well, sometimes it is.” 

Over 100 homeless people and allies 
flooded Berkeley City Hall on the follow- 
ing Tuesday, April 24, to express to the 
City Council their grievances over the 
lack of beds and services and the aggres- 
sive enforcement of 647(j) by Berkeley 
cops. The protesters’ signs and chants 
occupied every molecule of space in the 
chambers and hallways on that evening. 

It was a night on which the substratum 
of the tradition of Berkeley would ring 
loud. A night on which a victory would 
resound throughout Berkeley and the state 
of California. It was a night on which the 


GEMINI (May 21 - June 20) 


CANCER (June 21- July 22) 


your shoes — just after they wear out. 
LEO (July 23 - August 22) 


VIRGO (August 23 - September 22) 


LIBRA (September 23 - October 23) 


rather than something you sleep under. 


| PISCES (February 19 - March.20) 
ARIES (March 21- April 19) 


TAURUS (April 20 - May 20) | 


THE HOMELESS Horoscope — 
| by Nate Bernhardt - : 


Justice prevails for you, Gemini. A cop’s pen will run 
out of ink while writing you a ticket for panhandling. 
He’ll have to borrow a pen from you, so you’ll swear 
out a warrant for his arrest — for panhandling. 


Congratulations! The price of aluminum cans will go 
up so much you will be able to afford new laces for 


You will be convicted of assaulting a cop when he tes- 
tifies that you struck him in his fist with your nose. 


You will start a reverse labor pool called “Left Hand 
Man” that requires customers to sit for hours in crum- 
my waiting rooms in the feeble hope of finding help. 


| If all government agencies were exactly one mile | 
from you and each other, how many miles would you 
have to-walk.to get results? See Scorpio for answers. 
SCORPIO (October 24 - November 22) 
Welfare: 19 miles: Unemployment office: 32 miles. 
Veterans benefits: 37 miles. Social Security: 97 miles. 
SAGITTARIUS (November 23 - December 21) 

| You will know you’ve gone from rags to riches when, 
a “bridge” means something you play on your iets 4 


CAPRICORN (December 22 - January 19) . 
You ponder life’s riddles, Capricorn. In the military, why is it that the person who 
obeys an immoral order gets in trouble, and the person-who gives it, ek, te 
AQUARIUS (January 20 - February 18) 3 
Sorry Aquarius, it’s a bear market for recyclables. The price of aluminum cans will 
go down on the same day Congress votes itself a pay raise. 


It's tough love for street people. The law against urinating in public will be toughened 
| by a new ordinance that also forbids dancing around with your hands:on your crotch. 


Your wardrobe is improved dramatically this month, Aries. After years of using a 
necktie for a belt, you will find a belt in a dumpster and tie it around your neck. 


Matters of the heart consume you, Taurus. You'll know you're falling out of love 
with her when the perfumed letter she sent you starts smelling like an old sweat sock. 
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very fabric from which America had been 
built — poverty and hope — would buck 
up and force a vote on the Compassionate 
Treatment resolution. 

After compelling testimony about 
police harassment of homeless people was 
registered with the council, followed by a 
lengthy debate by councilmembers, the 
City Council provided the people of a 
gentle nature an oasis of the sort unique to 
the City of Berkeley. 

Just as Lisa Gray-Garcia had stated at 
the outset two weeks earlier, the first us 
of the battle had been won. 

The victory on April 24 sets a 
statewide precedent in the compassionate 
treatment of homelessness. It requires that 
police make enforcement of California 
Penal Code 647(j) a low priority. 
Furthermore, it provides that people who 
sleep outside are given two warnings 
before being arrested for lodging, and that 
arrests must be initiated by a citizen com- 
plaint rather than the volition of a cop. 

The resolution also calls for a commit- 
ment to the human and civil rights of 
homeless people, and refers multiple pro- 
grams for study by the city manager, 
including detoxification facilities, daytime 
respite care, rainy-day vouchers, increased 
locker space, and a legal advocacy clinic 
for homeless people. 

Discussions of the resolution ended 
with a commendation by Kriss 
Worthington of the courage and resource- 
fulness of the homeless people who orga- 
nized themselves to support the resolu- 
tion. “It has been many years since 
Berkeley’s City Council Chambers have 
been overrun and completely occupied by 
homeless people standing up for their 
rights,” concluded Worthington. 
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A Secret in the News: 
The Country’s 
Permanent Poor 


from page two 


at local treatment centers:'So mental hos- 
pitals were effectively emptied, saving 
millions of tax dollars. But even more 
taxes were saved by reneging on the 
promise to shift the saved money to local 
treatment centers. 

The majority ‘of the poor are not men- 
tally ill. They are méntally sound, non- 
addicted individuals and families. But 
they remain poor. According to HUD, 
from 1985 to 1993 the private market for 


affordable housing dropped another 20 © 


percent, and, according to the Journal of 


Housing and Community Development, . 


only 33 percent of Americans eligible by 
law for federal housing actually can find 
such housing. 


The Journal’s December, 1997, issue - 


reported, “With affordable housing out of 
reach for growing numbers of low-income 
Americans, the housing crisis can only be 
expected to worsen... the recent actions 
by Congress have further disenfranchised 
an already disadvantaged segment of the 
American family.” é 

In 1995, there were 1.3 million low- 
cost housing units available for 2.6 mil- 
lion low-income renters, as shown by a 
survey by the Center on Budget and 
Policy Priorities. Yet, in that same time 
period, according to the National 
Association of Realtors, the median price 
for a single-family house rose 45 percent. 

With low-cost rental apartments unat- 
tractive to the real estate industry and fail- 
ure of the needed government subsidies 
for what the private market prefers to 

““reject, the-“mysteryof beth the homeless 
and the impoverished 32,000,000 
- Americans is not very mysterious. 

In addition, the poor have been paying 
steadily higher percentages of their 
income on rent — more than 50 percent 
of their disposable income. In a Catch-22, 
from. the remaining half or less must come 
other indispensable human needs, like 
food, clothing and payment of their unfair 
burden of the most regressive taxes. 

Underlying the issue is the shameful 
phenomenon of a radical shift of national 
personal wealth from. the bottom 80 per- 
cent of the population to the top 20 per- 
cent, with the lion’s share of that going to 
the top 1 percent. The fact that such a gap 
exists gets into American news occasion- 
ally, but as a routine statistic, like the corn 
crop in Kansas. 

The United States has the widest gap in 
the world between its very rich and its 
unrich. The gap has grown year after year, 
neither by accident nor by talent and hard 
work by the super-rich. American workers 
are unique in their low share of their 
employers’ revenues compared to our 
counterpart countries. The typical 


_ American CEO receives 34 times the typi-. 


cal American factory worker, who now 
earns less (in absolute dollar terms) than 
hourly. workers in Japan, Germany, or 
Switzerland. 

The multimillion- and billion-dollar 
executive compensations show no rela- 
tionship to the performance of those cor- 
porate executives, according to our most 
prominent authority on executive com- 
pensation, Graef Crystal, formerly of the 
University of California at Berkeley and 
now with Bloomberg News. He has said, 
“It gets worse and worse... It’s absolutely 
sick.” 

The massive shift of American wealth 
to the top has been reported in the media, 
but without the sense of outrage and 
alarm, an absence that would puzzle a 
Lincoln Steffens, Ida Tarbell, Franklin 
Roosevelt, or any number of political and 
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Because the mainstream media fail to report in depth on the plight of millions of poor and homeless people in the 
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richest nation on earth, politicians and citizens alike learn to ignore inhumane levels of poverty in their midst. Ao! 
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Emblematic is the failure of the big newspapers and broadcasters to search out the source 
of the new homeless when they first appeared. In the early 1980s, low-cost housing subsi- 
dies were cut by 92 percent. That is the central reason we suddenly had a permanent beg- 
gar class and families living in the streets. Few readers or TV news watchers were ever 
told the basic reasons why our homeless happened “out of nowhere.” | 


media leaders of past eras »*Fhough: the ~ 


main media attitude toward the poor 
seems to take comfort from the Book of 
Maitthew’s resignation to their plight, the 
media seem less interested in another bib- 
lical reference, “It is easier for a camel to 
pass through the eye of a needle, than for 
a rich man to enter into the Kingdom of 
God.” 

Other affluent countries lack the size 
and causes of the permanent American 
poor. Why? The answer is simple. The 
other rich countries have housing, 
employment, pension, and tax policies 
that prevent it. The overall answer is an 
inexcusable fantasy aided and abetted by 
our major media — newspapers that, for 
example, have “Correction Columns’’ for 
errors like printing the wrong middle ini- 
tial of a politicians. The media fantasy, 
aided and abetted by politicians, have 
convinced the people of the United States 
of a falsehood, namely, that we are a bru- 
tally over-taxed country. 

The truth is, that of all the affluent 
democracies, Americans are the lowest 
taxed in the world, including the sum of 
all local, state, and national taxes. 
Consequently, when this fantasy is shrill 
in every political campaign —promising 
lower taxes as a dire necessity — it is 
accepted as an urgently needed rescue of 
that beleaguered population, the very rich. 

Though the main media love to find 
culprits in social problems, on this they 
practice selective amnesia. For more than 
half a century, the share of federal taxes 
paid by corporations has been dropping 
radically and shifted onto families and 
individuals. In 1940, corporations paid 40 
percent of federal revenues. By 2000 it 
had dropped to 12 percent. Guess who 
pays for that shift. 

’ Even though money supply and nation- 
al wealth have grown, in 1955 corporate 
taxes paid for 6 percent of our Gross 


Domestic Product, but now pay only 2.5 


percent. Except for Japan, U.S. income 
taxes as 34 percent of GDP are lowest 


among industrialized nations. The rate in 
Canada is 36 percent, in Germany 39 per- 
cent, in Switzerland 50 percent. It is not 
coincidental that most of those other 
countries have universal health care, guar- 
anteed housing and more generous social 
benefits than United States. 

The top federal income tax rate for the 
richest Americans was once 70 percent, 
though people that rich hired the best 
accountants and tax shelters, so few paid 
anything like the top bracket. The top rate 
in 2000 had dropped to 39 percent, and in 
practice it is closer to 33 percent, and few 
in that theoretical bracket pay that much _ 
for the same reasons. Now the Bush 
Administration wishes to drop it to 25. 
The country’s progressive income tax is 
now close to dead. 

However, some taxes do go up. The 
loss of our federal progressive income tax 
has, year by year, shifted basic American 
taxes to the most regressive kind in which 
the poor pay more of their income than do 
the rich. In the resulting shift of taxes 
from Washington income tax responsibili- 
ties to states, counties and cities, these 
jurisdictions have resorted to sales taxes, 
the most regressive kind. Here, of course, 
the poor pay the most in terms of dispos- 
able income. 

In 1995, according to Citizens for Tax 
Justice and The Institute on Taxation and 
Economic Policy, the lowest 20 percent of 
family incomes paid 12.5 percent of all 
state and local taxes (property, sales, and 
fees) while the top 20 percent of families 


paid 8.5 percent of their family incomes. 


A 7.5 percent sales tax on a minimum- 
wage worker représents a significant per- 
cehtage of that person’s income. The 
Same percentage sales tax on a millionaire 
is a negligible percentage of total income, 


which is why, in the need for revenues, 


corporations and the rich insist on sales 
taxes instead of higher federal income 
taxes. ges 

The final insult to the poor is the mini- 
mum wage. Corporations and the rich 


_ fight every move for an increase, the way 
_ they fought against creation of the mini- 


mum wage in the first place. In 1970, the 
minimum wage was worth 29 percent 
more in real terms than it was in 2000. A 
standard objection that it will reduce the 
number of jobs available, or force small 
businesses into failure has no basis in 
reality. The Economic Policy Institute 
Says a raised minimum wage has never 
resulted in significant reductions in jobs 
or closed businesses. 

Objectors to the minimum wage have 
always raised the image of denying the 


after-school teen-ager the opportunity of 


learning how to be productive. But in 
1999, 71 percent of people earning the 
minimum wage were adults. eo 

If the Dow Jones Industrial Average 
dropped steadily for 20 years it would be 
front page and leading broadcast news day 


after day until government took action. 
‘That 32 million of our population have 


their housing, food, and clothing “index” 


drop steadily for more than 30 years is 


worth only an occasional feature story 
about an individual or statistical frag- 
ments in back pages of our most influen- 
tial news organizations. 

An unnecessary poverty class is 
shameful in “the leader of the free world,” 
and the richest one at that. A fraction of 
the media’s daily attention to the Dow is 
paid to the glaring social problem of per- 
sistent poverty; the media’s role in creat- 
ing the myth of overtaxed Americans and 
the notion of an inexorable American 
poor class, make our mainstream papers 
and broadcasters a party to a cruel and 
unnecessary flaw in our society. 

Corporations and Washington legisla- 
tors may point with helpless resignation to 
the biblical assertion that the poor will 
always be with us, but the experience of 
other rich countries like Germany, France, 
Canada, and Britain suggests that the 
answer lies less in the Book of Matthew, 
and more in The Congressional Record. 
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An Open Letter to the Clergy of San Diego 
by Anne Curo, San Diego Friends Meeting 


n the Quaker tradition, we have no clergy. On the 

contrary, we understand that God may speak direct- 

ly to any of us who listens, and that under His lead- 

ing, each of us may act as clergy by preaching, 
prophesying and witnessing to the truth..Since the 17th 
century, in: the Quaker community, women have been 
equal with men in this matter. Quakers recognize no 
higher earthly authority, therefore I am addressing you as 
your peer. 

I am telling you that in the matter of the present hous- 
ing crisis and the epidemic:of homelessness in San Diego 
you must act. You must act now and you must act outra- 
geously! If you are feeling anything short of outrage at 
the current situation, you either don’t know enough about 
it, or you have completely missed: the meaning of the 
message of Jesus and other religious teachers. 

It is not enough to talk about it. Many of you are skill- 
ful talkers and preachers, and you should talk about it. 
But your. position requires you to do more — to teach by 
example. You must act, and you must act courageously. 

I cannot tell you how you must act. But. what you are 
led to do, will be a:witness. It may mean breaking certain 
laws of the land, but upholding those of God. It will be a 


costly witness; that is to say, it will cause you. inconve- - 


nience; discomfort, loss, pain and even suffering. 

That is nothing new. That is only what is expected of 
you as clergy. That is your job! Rev. Martin Luther King, 
Jr. was doing his job. I don’t have to tell you it was a 
very costly witness for him. 

You. may say you are working within the system on 
the problems of housing and homelessness. But the sys- 
tem is the problem; it is responsible for the present crisis. 
And the President’s new. “Faith based initiative” does 
nothing more to assist religious charities financially than 
it has in the past. 

As religious leaders, you carry more influence in the 
community than someone like me, so you must stand up 
collectively as catalysts for change. 

Rabbi Chayim Levin from Jerusalem was invited to 
Santa Cruz, California, recently to assist in. organizing 
religious leaders to oppose the “sleeping ban” laws there 
(serving the same anti-homeless purpose as the camping 
and sleeping laws we have in San Diego). “The religious 
community left me confused,” said Rabbi Levin. “One 
person told me he is retired. Another said they had‘no 
time for organizing. A third said the problem was already 


being taken care of. One said he was afraid of speaking 


out, for fear of losing funding for his program.” 

This is similar. to the sort of responses Forrest and I 
have had in San Diego when we’ve approached members 
of the clergy about joining: us in speaking out or demon- 
strating for homeless rights. Did any of you show your 
faces when 200 homeless people were camped in protest at 
City Hall for four months in 1998? Until recently, we had 
almost given up on you. But over the past year, we have 
become friends with one pastor who believes, as we do, 
that it is his responsibility to witness. He has joined us in 
our most recent protests at City Hall, spending cold, 
uncomfortable nights outside. He has also given hospitali- 
ty to individual homeless people in his church’s parsonage. 

If every spiritual “leader” in ‘San Diego followed his 
example, the problem of housing and homelessness. 
would be alleviated considerably. It would not yet be 
solved, because it will take time'to reverse the systemic 
processes that have led to the present: shortage of suste- 
nance and housing for our poorest fellow humans, and all 
the misery that follows. 

As clergy you are vested with moral authority, if not: 
legal authority, to act. You'can defy zoning ordinances 
which are designed to protect “property values,” and give 
shelter to homeless people on your premises, as Rev. 
Wiley Drake did in Orange County two years ago. He 
made clear his willingness to go to jail for violations of 
zoning ordinances which interfered with his “duty” to 
serve the homeless at his church. 

You can defy anti-feeding ordinances by serving food 
to homeless people in public places. Are you aware that 
feeding people is illegal and you can be cited and arrest- 
ed for that? You can sleep with the homeless — take a 
sleeping bag and a mat downtown and try to get some 
sleep on the cold, hard concrete some night. Let your 
congregation and the media know you are doing this. 
Experience for yourself how homeless people are wak- 
ened regularly by police and told to “move on or be cited 
for illegal lodging.” You may even meet parents with 
small children on the streets, as we did. How will you 
deal with that? 

But, most importantly, you must get together and 
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As clergy you are vested with moral authority to act. You can defy zoning ordi- 
nances which are designed to protect property values, and give shelter to home- 
less people on your premises, as Rev. Wiley Drake did in Orange County. You 
can defy anti-feeding laws by serving food to homeless people in public places. 


organize. How much influence can you exert by standing 
up together — a physical presence of a large number of 
religious leaders — for the | poor and homeless? The City 
of San Diego has stolen the decommissioned Naval 


Training Center from the poor. Buildings there could 


have gone a long way toward solving. the housing prob- 
lem if the land hadn’t been handed over to greedy devel- 
opers, the buddies of our politicians. 

In San Francisco, when a similar thing was happening 
at the Presidio two years ago, a group of clergy, 
Religious Witness With Homeless People, demonstrated 
with several mass trespasses on the property. Hundreds 
were arrested for repeated acts of nonviolent civil disobe- 


dience in an. attempt to save the buildings for poor peo-. 
ple’s housing. They did make a difference. Hundreds of — 


clergy have: taken part in these protests in San Francisco 
including rabbis, ministers, priests, nuns, bishops and the 
heads of several mainstream congregations. 

You must act outrageously, both individually and col- 


lectively. as a force for change and for charity. But 


remember that charity alone isn’t enough. What’s needed 
is justice. It is unjust that any person in this wealthy soci- 
ety should be forced to sleep outside. Everyone must first 
be housed. Then, if there are other problems, such as 
alcoholism, drug abuse, mental or physical illness, job- 
lessness, those can be addressed separately. Housing is a 
human right, according to international declarations. 
Why is it not a priority? Why is it not your priority? 


A WISH 

by Claire J. Baker 
Hail to the Red Cross 
enlisting community funds 
& armories to house & feed 
thousands of flood, fire, 
earthquake victims all over 


America’s cities & towns. 


I wish their outreach encompassed 
rescue for the flood of homeless 
who suffer burnouts from despair, 
droughts of human kindness milk, 
quakings of no one/no place to go 
that shatter their bleak sky 

& knock them nearly to Nevada. 
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